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K THAT AWKWARD CORNER. 


ae ” WE DO AWAY WITH THIS. 
KR _ THE PUBLIC, as a rule, are told by the Advertiser that he has 
VIN something good to sell. 
r da. THE PUBLIC have told US, most emphatically, that WE have 
« something good to sell in the 
% nN **NEW PATENT THREE COMPARTMENT TOP LID 
ier : FOR GRAND PIANOS.” 
“er Rs - We have already converted over 450 grand pianos with this new device, 
LBRany a } by the following well-known makers :— 
* Texas 1°: omcat cadlilison, Bechstein, Bluthner, Brinsmead, 
OLD STYLR (ak ROK. TEX, roadwood, Challen, Chappell, Collard, Cramer, 
EDWARD ELGAR. OM. writs ' Schiedmayer, Steinway, Weber. 
tthe = Many tnanks for making tne alteration to the Piano. When buying a new Grand Piano of any make, ask for it to be fitted 
ated Siigepse Pans A S aie ae is beyond with the new patent Three Compartment Top ue 
ce has of your invention. "Breryene SSocndus a Grand The cost ol converting your present piano Is 4 3 35, without the necessity 
nen is n e should adopt your improvement’ on the old- Of removing the piano. 
e with — KINDLY SEND FOR BOOKLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


—_ ARCHIBALD F RAMSDEN, L .td., 


PIANOFORTE DEALERS, 
: If you have a Piano for sale kindly send us details. 
== } 103. New Bond Street. London. 12, Park Row, Leeds. 
. Ae TRS SA 
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PLAYER-F 





SHOWROOMS: ’ 
ALLISON PIANO FACTORY, LEIGHTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W.6 
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ESTEY ORGANS Estey Organ cal 


ESTEY PIANOS | 
ONLY ONE GRADE OF EACH. biccitas PLACE 


THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE | 
Largest Stock of Organs in the World. OXFORD STREET, } 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED LO N DO N, W. 


























GO ST PUBLISHED.) 


NO. 1, NO.2, 
ENGLISH FINGERING. CONTINENTAL FINGERIM 


SCALE & ARPEGGIO oa 


A SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE TO 
HEMY’S ROYAL MODERN 
’. PIANOFORTE. TUTOR .. 
WITH EXTENDED FIVE-FINGER EXERCISES 
AND ILLUSTRATIVE MELODIC STUDIES.” 
EDITED BY 


G. H. _CLUTSAM. 


PRICE -2s-64- NE T. WAR PRICE, 3s. NET. 


METZLER & Co. (1909) Lrv., 42, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREE T, LONDON, Wa 


(ESTABLISHED 1783.) 
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SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 


SEATED AT THE ORGAN OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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Registered at the General Post 
he for Canadian Postage. 
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Price 4d. ; Postage 14d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 55. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Patron : His Mayesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sin FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
i (Season 1918—1919.) 
There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
| CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. or should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and should repared to pass 


| an examination in SIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.-7 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W..-1 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1330. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. Tus Duxes or ConnaucGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 





MICHAELMAS TERM begins September 23rd, Entrance Examina 
tion, September roth. 

Scholarships for Soprano Singing. Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto 
Singing, Pianoforte, iolin, Violoncello, Organ, and Operatic Com- 
position will be offered for Competition in September. ast day for 
entry, September 2nd. 

Prospectus can be obtained on application. 

P. QUARRY, Acting-Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 





Telegrams—‘‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—" 1160, Western.” 


London. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Director : 
Sc C. Hosert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: M. Muir Mackenzig, Esq. 

Tae CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on Monday, September 
t3rd, 1918. 

Entrance Examination, Thursday, September igth, 19:3. 
§ A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
| Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
Sastre, . 


' THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
| Founded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.) For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 
i CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty Quegn ALEXANDRA. 


President: Sir THomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 






Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

mts are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
jon, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
) Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

! Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 


jum. 
The 
ad En 
Opera 












tus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
orms, on application. 
—Miss Maria Brema. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 














GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSI 
LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING, 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 175. 6d. and 


£10 105., comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, Sight- 
Singing, and / or Orchestra. 


AUTUMN TERM begins Monday, September 15th. ‘is 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.-4. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


C. 


PRINCIPAL 





Visitor... ee +» Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Director +» GrRanvitte Bantock, M.A. 


SESSION 1917-1918. 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
December 22); WINTER TERM (January 2: to April 13); 
SUMMER TERM (April 15 to June 29). 


Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, 
mea July, and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; 

fus. B. and Mus. D., September only. 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 





THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


Offices : 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 
For THE FosTerinGc or British Music. 
Membership open to all music-lovers. 

Patron: The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR., 

President: Tus LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Committee of Management : 

Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus. Doc. 
Col. W. Johnson Galloway 
Mr. H. Cart de Lafontaine 
Mrs. W. Lee Mathews 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
Major Geoffrey Toye 
W. R. Davies, Treasurer. 


Mr, Adrian C. Boult 

Mr. W. W. Cobbett 

Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
Sir Edward E. Cooper 

Mr. W. R. Davies 

Mr. Edward J. Dent 


Particulars from the Director (and Secretary pro tem.), A. Eaglefield 
Hull, Mus. Doc., Oxon, 19, Berners Street, W.-1. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
FounDED 1892. 

Principal : ALserT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
The Twenty-seventh year begins on October 7th. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class, Intermediate and Elementary String Orchestras, 
Opera, Ensemble, Elocution, Choral, and Harmony, &c., Classes. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. 





With the exception of folio songs, all the Novello 
publications were increased in price on January I, 


but the charges quoted in the advertisement columns 





y be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


Keasington Gore, S.W.-7 





have not been altered. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. Be 








GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. , 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. pe Ho . » Wa : 
ate Patron: His Grace Tue Duxs or Legps. » t] 
The Prospectus containing information as to the courses of stu'y for sieietemeine W l 
the Mus. B. and Mus. D. Degrees will be forwarded on application to Boarp oF EXAMINATION. 
the Registrar. Under the new regulations graduates of other ap proved Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D, Dublin ; Mus. B.Cantab. ; F.RAM Al] ne 
\niversities who fulfil the requirements of the Syllabus may qualify for Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R.C.O, “From 
the Degree of Mus. D. : Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. wearison 
The Harcreaves Scuorarsuir, of the value of £30 per annum G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations, few mint 
and tenable for two years, is awarded oa the results of the First 
Mus. B. Examination. The 1 
oe casnscceecoee EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. cite 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, S.W. The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin} °°%8" 3 
oe" al: F. HN M.A.. Ph. D Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held :— This is 
Prine ipal . F. . ee ee London and at over 400 cal Centres throughout the United Kingdos 
Head of Music Department : H. Davan Wetton. _ |in DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 15. ‘6 
Day and Eveaing Classes are given by Compet-nt Teachers, in SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, may be had on application tot ] 


Pianoforte, Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Solo, Sight and Class Singing, Theory Secretary. 
of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, and Instrumentation. The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of d 
> ati a x 4 “€ vO as anc 3 *4 si a sic ° * . . . te 
eee ion tor Schaal Teachers’ Private Lessons by arrangement. | A-LC-M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, Jo 
New term commences September 30 For particulars, apply to the and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in ac (A. a 
. SecenTARY L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowshy= 

os * | (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

IT I > -IRT LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented. eithey§ | 
SOUTH LONDON SOCIETY OF in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHOO Pn 


ORGANISTS. CENTRES may also be arranged. will be ca 
> a: In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughh§ attention 
: President saeaty : trained under the best Professors at moderate fees. Lessons map is used. 
E. STANLEY ROPER, B.A., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. commence from any date. For full information apply, Sir Fre 
5 A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary, the advan 
vo Prizes £5 ss. eac for best settings th ”" Jeurr anc . ” . xe 
+: . a Cee tem outings of the ce Dem” and Telegrams: “‘ Supertonic, Reg. London. Telephone : 3870 Cental ond are 


Evening Canticles 
For ms of application for Membership and Regulations for Competition SEN] 
on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. " 
De Crespigny House, J WARRINER, Mus. D., VIC TORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Denmark Hill, S.E.5 Hon, Sec. LONDON 


— (Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.). This book 


ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY. INCORPORATED 891. weed i 





(Season 1018-10.) 18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Strest, Lonpon, W.-1 of pro 
President: THe Most Hon. Tue Marguis oF ANGLEsBY, Cost al 
Efficient singers (S.A. T. B.) invited to join this well-known choir. Board of Examination: 
“ we —— Mondays, 5 15 (Ladies); 5.45 (Men). Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.LS., Bue, Des 
Expenses toa few professionals. Apply Ch. Kennedy Scott (Hon. Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.AM M. 
Conductor), 57, Addison Road, W. 14. Hon. Director of Studies: Cuurcuitt Sipcey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.CM 


Registrar: J. G. Coorsr, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., F.R.C.O, 19 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. —_ M 
i 





Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, 
MUSICIANS. Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 


R h 
Founded 1888. ae are obliged 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI1. BSessenetinn Renminations in off cubjecta, incheding the Diskus i f 
i i ‘ i. . politan Kxar S ails ne e u ocal T. 
Vester, Sip Goa, Seg A.V.CM., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professioalf recently st 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. is astonishi 
President ; T Rr. Rev. Bis E. C. WELLDON, D.D - Jocali: 
ee Se ae »D.D.. | Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. Ran mn 
ats Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres Fy, 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE L.1.G.C.M. - nwt 0 Voice | 
FELLOWSHIP (FLG.CAL) EXAMINATIONS in London and | ld, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. nathud. 1 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. * months 
ae Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lessons at the College. BJ» 
COMPETITIONS, 10:38. All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, Registetf fresh sted 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.-2 Hats to ' 


SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best AnpanTe for the 
OrcGan, and a SHort Antuem with Bass Solo. we 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Vesrer Hymn, Dovsts Cuant, NATIONAL CONSERVATOIRE 


and Kyrig. 


————ms «6 Concerta, 








awe InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lrp. INCOR., 1900. | 

————- (Members) have the rreg use of the Register of Vacant London: 149, Oxford Street, W.; Liverpool: 44 Princess Road. VOCAI 
ay oe ty Warden: Prof ALEXANDER Puirrs, Mus. Bac 
} , . . ’ arden: rofessor ALEXA) 4 os. a S. . 

Choad atis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS, Decemver. T 


18, Berners Street, London, W.-1 = 2 
DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW. Faults an 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | Thorough training all Subjects, for professional and amateur stud®®— How it fe 
Rana or —— 


6 and t Bu OMFIELD Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 7 the Referee. 

Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates. "One of | 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, , : i 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. Subject to sore, relaxed, ulcerated or inflamed throat, also those oh on 

ws gn 


unsteady tonal vibration (tremulous and shaky, with indec isive into 
tion) should send at «nce for the remedy, which acts immediately 


- H EK. | EC H N I | ER dispelling any inflammation and bracing up the whole vocal appa “Do not | 
giving a healthy, flexible tonicity which insures steady and " His tech 





P intonation. This great remedy, which renders any person iB to say is w 
(Tue Master Kev to Tscunique.) to sore throat, will be’sent on receipt of 5s. and 2d. pé tachers, 
Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. (registered). Describe exact condition of throat when writing "Commos 
Wer all tactrumentelicts, O. E. Fox-Adams, 4, Well Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.-3. “Is an ack 

A Lecture-Demonstration will be given by the inventor, Mr. R. J. = . oI 
Prrcner, Mus. Bac., at the London Academy of Music, Princes Street, MUSIC AND THE F IGHTING MAN. pad 
Cavendish Square, W.-1., on Monday, September 30, at 8 p.m. —_—— Breare,”—** 
Chair to be taken by VICTOR BENHAM, Esq. Musicians with Choir Training and Orchestral experience, J A 
Organizing ability, needed for work amongst the troops at Home@e i A 


The Pianoforte Illustrations will include a Sonata composed by the | Abroad. Also (lass Singing Teach Men and W ) for Fras 
: . - 8 oad. ass Singing Teachers (Men an omen 
lecturer's pupil, Miss Florence J. Fitch, A.R.C.M. (Admission free.) | for the Educational Scheme directed by Sir Henry Hadow. Honorattl 


Send for particulars and list of testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development,” | to meet home liabilities, &c., according to individual needs. Af 
7d. post free. Percy A. Scholes, B. Mu-., Music Section of the Y.M.C.Ay @ COOKE'S ¢ 


Secretary, Miss Cooper, 33, Orchard Street, W.-1. Bloomsbury Square, W.C.-1. tary, 26 
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Become a Good Pianist 
without constant “practising” 


All necessity for “‘ Keyboard Drudgery” has been abolished by my 
From Brain to Keyboard System. Instead of spending years in 
wearisome “‘ practising’ for several hours daily, you need give only a 
few minutes for a few months twice daily. 


will give you is 
methods, even 


The mastery of the piano which my System 
attainable by the slow and laborious “ practice” 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. 

This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Touch and Technique. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain 
whatever y« yur age or proficiency. ‘he lessons are given by post and 
be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal 
euation being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation 
is 
Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, 
the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse from his 
wn personal experience. Over 10,000 successful students testify to its 
wonderful value. 


SEND FOR MY ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“ Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all grades 


of proficiency. When replying, pleasé send 3d. for part war-time 
st and postage, and state whether average or advanced pianist. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 


19, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 


. Ta i ad 
MR. CHARLES TREE 
Regrets that, owing to war conditions, Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd., 
are obliged to Raise the Price of ‘‘ HOW TO ACQUIRE EASE OF 
VOICE PRODUCTION " to ss. 

Vocal Teacher writes, Aug. g, 1918 : ‘‘ I am writing to tell you I have 
recently studied your book, and the difference it has made to my voice 
isastonishing. My pupils, too, have improved tremendously.’ 

Vocalist, Aug. 11, 1918: “‘ For ten years I have studied the voice, but 
have always experienced some physical difficulty. Since your Lecture 

1 Voice at Kettering in April last I have studied your book and 
meth dl. The change to ease and resonance came about in less than 
two months. 

Mr. Tree is anxious to make known as widely as possible the simple 

method of obtaining that ease of singing which has kept his own voice 
fresh for over 25 years of public singing. 

Hints to Vocal Teachers are given in strictest confidence, 
Concerts, Lectures, Recitals, &c. 29, King’s Road, Chelsea. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” ‘‘ Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.” Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 
How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English.” 

mm plete g ging rs 
“One of the sanest of sane expositions.’ "Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Isa reliable expert in all branches."—Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students."—Zastern 

Morning News. 

“Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 
“His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate : what he has 
© say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
ers." —Aberdeen Free Press. 
“Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 
“Is an acknowledged authority. ."—Western Morning News. 
“Ihave not the slightest fear of contendiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
—*Counterpoint,” in the Wewcastle Journal. 


Address : “ Heratp” BuILDINGs, HARROGATE. 


SINGIN 1G; £50 PIANO SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, and CASH PRIZES. Mr. CLIFTON 
COOKE’S COMPETITION, November 2nd and gth. Prospectus, 
Secretary, 26m, Guilford Street, W.C.-1. 





—‘* Lancelot,” in 


XUM 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS JEAN CARRINGTON wae 
13, Airedale Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W..- 





Mr. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass) 
Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. For vacant dates, address 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 
Address—164, Ba ank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


Muecas. REVISER TO ‘Sane. Nove._o For Tuirty-THREE YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W.-2 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
Sir C. Huzert H. Parry, Bt., C.V.O., Sir Eowarp Excar, O.M. 
Sir Freperick Brince, C.V.O., Dr. Wa.rorp Davigs. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas cf F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., "A. R.C. M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
“ Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the College of Music) to the 
number of eight hundred and eighty. Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. armony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


G PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
(x.) L.R.A.M. Paper Wor 
(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 
.A.M. Exams, 1910-17 121 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
.C.M. 90 1914-18 27 ” ” ” 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
c/o Forsytu Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 














R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENC E 
TUITION. 362 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O., &c. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. ‘Phone, Burgh 
Heath, 346. 


I R. HARRIS REVISES and PREPARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATION. Accompaniments to Songs written 
and Works Scored for Orchestra. Address as above. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS i in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. Ls Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 

, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.-5, continues to PREPARE 

CANDI DATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 

any description revised o arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 


ENGAGE MENTS AccCEPTED AND POSTAL 
LESSONS given by Mr. C. T. HEAVISIDE, Soto Pianist, 
Cellist, &c., 27, Torwood Street, Torquay. 


D® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address" 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.- 3 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the 
Wigmore Hall Seudios, 40, Wigmore Street, W.-1 


RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, LRAM., 


A.R.C.M.. Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
Paper Work by Correspondence. 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


R.A.M.—ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF has 
« had September, 1917, Successes. He begs to state that he isa 
B .itish-born subject. Address as in other advertisement. 
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D*® LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, irs LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 138, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W.-1 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


Harmony. (2 vols.) 55s. each, net. 
CouNTESRPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovate CounrerPoint AND CANON, 55. net. 
Fucus. 1s. 6d. net. 
Evements or Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
Devetopment or ANGLICAN CuurcH Music. 2s. net. 
Pronouncinc VOCABULARY OF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATeRiAL oF MgLopy. - net. 
IMPROVISATION. 15. 6d. 
The above, complete, will ‘“y orwarded (carriage paid) or £1. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 

“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 








D*® H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M, Twenty- Ave years’ experience in Private 

— and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
btained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 


ils ene ° 
and RC Address, 60, Berners Strest, W.-1 








ISS MARG ARET Y OU NG, re R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C. L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms (English first), Nove.lo, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich, 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY CHOIR SCHOOL, 
DEAN'S YARD, S.W..-r1. 

The Headmaster, goin’ by a_ resident and visiting Staff of 
University men, receives Non-Singing Day Boys and Boarders as 
. ell as Choristers, of the ages of 3—14, for preparation for the Public 

Schools and Navy. 

‘The Morning Class for Boys of six or seven is taught by a Lady. 

A Probationer Choristership wil| be vacant shortly. 

Apply, Rev. The Headmaster. 


T. MARY ABCHURCH, E.C—BOYS 

REQUIRED for the Choir in September. Applicants may call 

on the Organist at the Church, on Thursdays, September 5 or 12, at 
6.30. Further particulars | y T he Rector. 


LTO SOLOIST WANTED for St. Mary’s, 
Stoke Newington. Used to Quartet work. £25. App'y, Dr. 
Henry T. Pringuer, 4, East Bank, Stamford Hill, N.-16. 


ENOR LEADER and SOLOIST WANTED 

for Nonconformist Choir in North London. Must be experienced 
and good reader. Top A essential. £25. Apply Colin Baker, 
A.R.C.O., 26, Cecile Park, N.-3. 


7 ING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—There is a 
VACANCY in the Choir for a Bass, either a Choral Scholar or 
Lay-Clerk. Choral Scholarships are tenable by those who intend to 
take a University Degree. The value of the Scholarship is £80 a-year, 
with certain allowances. The rey offered toa Lay-Clerk is £90. 
The Competition will be held early in October. Applications to be 
sent in not later than September 24. Candidates must be exempt or 
discharged from military service. For further information, apply to 
The Dean, King’s College, Cambridge. 











ENOR, open to accept CHURCH APPOINT. PIA 


MENT. in S.E. London. Long experience. Mass, Anthem 
Recital, and Concert. Communicant. A. Hart, 24, Birkbeck Road 


Beckenham, Kent. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


ASSISTANT-ORGANIST WANTED. Salary not exceediny 
£1s0ayear. Applications, stating age and experience, and accompanie: 


by Testimonials, must be sent on or before Saturday, September rgth, » p Set 2 


The Rev. The Precentor, The College, Durham. 





RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTE) 


for Barry Road Wesleyan Church, East Dulwich, Salar, ’ 
30 Guineas per annum. Book of Common Prayer used in morning Write J 
service, which is fully choral. Proficiency in choir training mog TE 


essential. Applications with References may be addressed to M; Works—! 


J. G. Gare, 28, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E.-22. 





JANTED, Temporary Cathedral ORGANIST 
~o! War. Write terms fully to The Dean, St. David; 
r 


okeshire. 


Deanery, Pem 





R. C. O. desires Post as ORGANIST in London 


« Temporary or ew. or would deputise. Miss E. Prida; 


oad, W 


242, Tottenhsz vm Court 


C ORK CATHEDRAL. —The Organist has SON 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Preparation f MOT 
University Degree and College of Organists. Salary to one capabk THR 


of taking single services. Apply to Dr. W. G. Eveleigh, Fernhuy 


Avenue, Cork. 





\ TANTED, FIRST-CLASS VIOLINIST, fr 


Picture House. Lady, or ineligible Gent. One 


Rehearsal and Evenings (no Sundays). Much classical and other high 
class music played. Tava arrangements, Pars. and salary to Walt 


C. Gibbs, Manager, Playhouse, Cambridge. 


Mating, 





RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE- CO 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed, 


Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 





OR SALE, STEINWAY CONCERT GRAND 
PIANO.—Dark Rosewood case, three legs; in good condition 


Suitable for cinema hall. Owner must sell—1o0 guineas or near offer F] 
y 


Apply, Howcroft, Riccall, Yorks. 





OR SALE. BROADWOOD SEMI-GRAND, 


Rosewocd case. Excellent condition. Exchange for Uprigh 











H., 8, Fitzw arren Gardens, Highgate. 
FOR SALE, PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACH. I 
MENT. Norswax & BEearD. Latest. Concave and Radiating 


with Stool. £12. Castle, ‘* Dunkeld,” Mill Hill, N.W.- 





ULL SET OF ORGAN PEDALS, saitaits for 


no attachment, complete with foot rest and organ stool, £ 


a 
Apply i D. C. Horwood, 32, Walsingham Road, Bristol. 





ORMAN & BEARD’S PNEUMATIC PEDAL 
ATTACHMENT FOR PIANO, in perfect condition, near 
new. Full particulars upon application. Arthur Spencer, Chippenhar 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS WANTED- 
SECOND-HAND (OR NEW).—{1.) Oboe (French mak 


Triebert preferable), and English Horn; (2.) Alto(E flat) or 
(E ~ Saxophone ; (3.) Double - Bass Sarrusophone in C. 


Baritex 
ppl, 


A 
«clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.« THE E 





Te — Magnificent Horizontal GRAND, } 
Mott & Co. Rich antique Buhl work case, Rosewood. Abs 
Two HARMONIUMS. oY Speechly & Sons, Organ Works 


Saint Marks Road, Dalst: on, } E.. 











T. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Wells Street, W.-1. 
There is a VACANCY for a BASS SINGER in the Choir, 
Experience in church work and good sight-reader essential. Stipend 
£30 to £40. Apply, Dr. M. P. Conway, St. Andrew's Vestry, Wells 
Street, W.-1. 


THE ROYAL PARISH CHURCH OF 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.-2. 
CHOIR. 


There will be VACANCIES for Twelve Choirmen (not over 40 years of 
age, and ineligible for service), for a period of three m« a s, commencing 
October rst next. Applications, stating age, voice, and qualifications, 
and accompanied by three receut testimonials, should reach the 
Organist at the above address not la ter than September 17. 

bility and experience are essential. ‘Lhe Vicar and Churchwardens 
reserve the right of terminating the engagement at the end of the stated 
period, with or without notic 

Unisonal singing only. Scarlet cassocks. Salary at the rate of £30 
per annum, 

OPRANO (So.oist).—Lady Desires ENGAGE- 

MENT in Choir. Experienced. Good reader. Willing also to 

help in church enterta ~*~ Pianist and excellent accompanist. 
c 0 Novello & Co., Ltd., . dour Street, London, W.-1. 














E DEUM IN F. MAGNIFICAT anp NUNC 
DIMITTIS tw F. 3d. each. By A. Toase, Novello & Co., Lid 





HURCH MUSIC by B. Luard-Selby, publishe — 


an «Mt Winthrop Rogers, Limited, 18, Berners Street, 


NTHEM, “GOD BE MERCIFUL.” | By 


agnificat No. 1, 3d. Anthem, “ The Lord hear thee,” ” ad Interests t 


W. WR List of co 


ALPE. Price 3d. “* Thoroughly well written.”—.M/usical Ne P 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





\ JANTED, Copy of REUBKE’S 94TH PSAL‘ 
for ORGAN. _ “ H. G. O.", c/o Novello & Co., Lid 


160, Wardour Street, W. 





BARITON ES should buy descriptive scena THE 


BULL FIGHT (Oakley). Compass A to E. Price 5. & LOVE 


Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Stre “t, W..-2. 





By C. CARR MOSELEY. 





Epirep sv SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


YMN FOR CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 


suitable for Time of War. Price 14d. Words 1s. 6d. per ™ 
ENTLY TOUCH THE WARBLING LYRE 


Part-Song for A. or CONTR. (or T.) T.B. Price ad. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


—— 


Ven 


STAINE! 








Witase 
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a Eee 
PPOINT. . T 7 OL T 
ws, Ante, | PANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler) TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
akbeck Road This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
faster Patent. (IxsTITUTED 1872. )_ 
a Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, pres 
Deak Mr. Mackin, Nov §&, 1910. . N. THE President s > - 
ot exceed I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., 
laccompania } ited to my Steinway, is simply splendid. 1 find the action absolutely Chairman of Board : 
: —_ dient and tts touch beautiful.— Yours truly, Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
ember rth y 
R. H: P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
————. oo Director of Examinations: E. E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 
VANTED Terms: Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month. . 
ts ¢ , ——_ The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
ain oui Write for Lists, Prices, and Clicnts’ Opinions, and References to| HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College and certain Centres 
‘ > , y in : in Apri 1 July last. 
raining am} THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., — |'*AprianéJulyasy res (LT.CL) 
“se to Me works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. | THEORY and PRACTICE of COM+OSITION.—Alfred R. H. 
GANISt o Abbott, F.R.C.O. Caen See E. Mackinlay, F.R.C.O. (London), 
.GANIST % = Te Charles S. Watson, LL. D., Tallis Gold Medal (London) 
, St. Davids CO M POS IT I O N S PIANOFORTE.—Edward Bailey (Nottingham), Violet Bulman 
BY (Gillingham), Margaret M. Coffey (London), Adelaide E. T. Croad 
a - (Sheerness), Beatrice M. Eady (London), Maggie Edge (Tyldesley), 
n London A iF F R E D A e # E N : Winifred &. Edghill (Glastonbury), Dorothy Fowler (Oldham), Edith 
ss E. Prida; M. Giller (Southampton), Susanna S. F. I. Hallett (London), Dorothy 
; a i M. Holbrook (Peterboro’), Nellie Howard (London), Hilda —o 
PE BPE Sere: ‘ . » & (London), Mrs. Dora E. Moore (Cowes), Blanche M. icholls 
nist hasa SONATA IN D MINOR FOR ORGAN 2 6 (Folkestone), Agnes Sakoshansky (Nottingham), Alice M. Smith 
eparation fr MOTET, BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOU RN ° 4 (Worksop), Irene A. Ward (Leyton). 
he Capabie THREE SACRED SONGS. Complete - 1 6 ORGAN.—Harold E. Mackinlay, F.R.C.O. (London). 
» «tae ae SINGING.—Cyril V. Jenkin (Sutton), Ethel Snape (London). ’ 
— “ _London : St ee AND Beut 6 Limited. —_ —! VIOLIN.—Antoinette A. Pauer (Trentham). 
IST, for fusv Pumenten ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 
ine Matiné THEORY and PRACTICE of COM POSITION.—Florrie Bearcroft 
d other high ——— (Eston), Lily S. Betts (London), Bessie K. Boxall (Gosport), Hugh B. 
ary to Walte No. go. NOVELLO'’S MUSIC PRIMERS. Franklin (Luton), Jenny Idle (London), Margaret E. Judd (Brackley), 
Ethel Roberts (London), Ste!la G. Sawyer (Kingston). 


PIANOFORTE.—Ethel Abrams (Runcorn), Winifred M. Acklam 


SALE] COMBINED COUNTERPOINT | eeptony Sires, srmeny, casei, Lesh Armen, Covenet 


econstructed 

. " . Beale (London), Mabel E. Best (Worthing), May E. Bobby (Soham), 

TS IN THREE PA RTS, George A Bone (Luton), Ena K. Browne (London), May Butterfield 

GRAND (Oldham), Elaine Charlton (Keswick), Elizabeth Cooke (Runcorn), Emily 

od conditios. AND P. Dyer (Birmingham), Ivy A. Etches (Chesterfield), Annie J. Fraser 
(Aberdeen), Vera G. Greenway (Bristol), Martha Greenwood (Keighley), 


or near offer . ’ ran , 
sa F] ORID AN D IMI | A | ION A] Hilda C. Gunton (Maidstone), Aileen M. Guy (Portsmouth), Winifred 
4 4h. 4 4 -Yihls Hassock(B urne), Ethe! Hedley( Bromley), Dorothy Herbert (¢ _ ), 
ope 


GRAND Dorothy M. Hersey (London), Vera Holt (Bristol), Ellen E. L. 
for Uprigh riwweer¢ér ) - (London), Winifred M. Hope (Ashford), Olive J. Horsfield (London), 
= CO U \ I E RI @) | \ 7 Winifred D. Jones(Rochester), Blodwen Kelly(Wrexham), Bertha E. M. 
— . - Keyte (Stoke-on-Trent), Beatrice Kidgell (Boscombe), Kathleen 1. 
TTACH le —_ " — King (London), Doris C. Leadbetter (Radstock), Evelyn O. Lee 
d Radiatin: IN THREE AND FOUR PARTS (Windsor), Mabel Lee (Huddersfield), Winifred M. Linington (London), 
a Winifred C. Luckhurst (Ashford), NivenaG. Macduff (Glasgow), Ethel 
———— WITH EXAMPLES, J. Marquis (Nelson), Wilhelmina J. Minty (Ipswich), Edna M. Munday 
itable for jane (Dover), Frederick Nicholas (Wrexham), Genevieve M. Nolan (London), 
> aaah — eg 4 mg yy a aa. (London), 
sa y ~y > NY y (Grimsby). orence D ile (London), Fannie E. rice (London), 
. — GEORGE J. BE} NETT, Ethel! Revis (London), Doris M. Riminton (Wallington), Mary ¢ Je 
PEDA! Mus. Doc. CanTas. Sanders (Worcester), Isabella Savage (Lazonby), Ida Smith (Birch), 
a oe Ethel M. Snelling (Watford), Ruby W. Stebbings (Wellingboro’), 
“bine - ; . cgi Marie E. Stewart (Westcliff), Hilda M. Stradling (Bristol), Emily M. 
ae er Price Three Shillings. Taylor (Morecambe), Gwendolen M. L. Trevor (London), Olive H. 
YTED- ements Trew (Haverfordwest), Beatrice C Turner (London), Hilda Wakefield 
_ —_ (Torquay), James S. Wallace (Belfast), Evangeline Watts (Dowlais), 
ench make London : Nove.to anp Company, Limited. Constance E. Weatherell (Colchester), Mayna Wells (London). Irene 
or Baritex E. Whitehouse (Hove), Clarice Wileman (Ashby-de-la-Zouch), Frances 





J. Williams (Marazion). 


rion, We THE E LE M E N TS OF PI A N O T ECH N I OU E “ORGA N.—Nellie Carr (Grangetown), Allan E, Medd-Hall (London) 


Charles G. Pickard (Keyworth). 


ND, ) 
— Ak ON A RHYTHMIC BASIS. 'SINGING.—Edith M. Fielding (Spalding), Elsie R. Lancaster 


gan Works (Snaresbrook). 
VIOLIN.—Marjorie M. Garry (London). 


~—aaal CERTIFICATES. 
» NUNC R. H. BELL AIRS. PIANOFORTE.—Annie Bulman (Gillingham), Dorothy M. Cooper 


x Co., Ltd Strongly recommended by the highest authorities. (Uxteides) Clara F. Eady (Strood), Ella Fairall (London), Marjorie 
blishe! More work can be done with Dr. Bellairs’ Method than aith any | Folkes (Kempston), Beatrice Hale (Bristol), William J. Reed (London), 
au other. Lilian V. Rogers (Bristol), Constance E. Squires (Luton), Annie 

Londe > : q 
ok. od Eliminates Mechanical Drudgery. McG. Watt (Glasgow). 
ec, 20 _F Interests the pupil from the very beginning. SINGING.— Mary P. Lymburn (Glasgow). 
3y W. RE List of companion works and testimonials on receipt of a post-card. VIOLONCELLO. Walter Nunn (London). 
sical Na Price 2s. 6d. net. Of all Musicsellers The following SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College for one 
. f . pear, with a possible renewal, were awarded in July :—Elsie M. 
: ENOCH & SONS, LONDON. rown, Dorothy M. Dollin, Mabel A. M. Farthing, James W. Gower, 
PSALY S 3 ‘ Eva Kiss, Olive McInnes, Gilbert V. Sutton, and Doris E Wheeler. 
- Co., Lid 58, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. ee 
The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined in the 





Dominions and India in 1917-18. 


LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 


‘ice 15. & Tar - . s , ; : Sn 
a LOVE E WAKES AND WEEP § | 2 eee ri ate oe ine Hee trate 


“our-Part Chorus for Ladies’ Voices (s.s.a.A.) Rhoda A. G. Binge, Mary Bolton, Margaret M. P. Brand, Stella M. 


just Puscass PUBLISHED. 





, TIC : . a Braund, Emma C. Bridges, Margaret E. Browne, Maude M. Burne, 
O. . By DENIS S. WRIGHT. Price 3d. Ada M. Burvill, Lillian M. Carthew, Sheila M. Comrie, Aileen C onnolly, 
5. Ven . igh Pe ages 2 Sabina Craies, Ada L. Crossley, Kate R. Douglas, Ivy H. Dowsett, 
d. 100 BY THE SAME COMPOSER. Doris H. Ellis, Kathleen V. Enright, Katharine A. —. Sophie 
, Fridjohn, Florence Friedland, Doris E. Green, Ida Gurney, Doris K. 
LYRE . IN ABSENCE. Hadfield, Violet G. Haigh, Violet Halliday, Louisa Harris, Lillian A. 
e Song for Tenor or Soprano. Price 2s. net. Henrey, Evelyn Hoare, Dorothea Holdsworth, Madeline Horrigan, 

STAINER & BELL, Lrv., 58, BERNERS STREET, W.-1. (Continued on page 390.) 
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Trinity College of Music—continued. 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.)—continued. 


Cora L. Hosking, Martha M. Hugo, Kathleen M. Indge, Minnie Joffe, 
Doris M. Johnson, Mary Johnstone, Ethel M. Kelly, Helen B. Leisk, 
Mary Lipschitz, Bessie L. Little, Hazel Lucas, Theresa M. Ludgate, 
Camilla Maclean, Blanche Mahony, Vera G. Maindonald, Rose 
Mandelbaum, Myrtle T. Morrison, Sylvia F. Moylan, May A. Muller, 
Hilda Myers, Ruby Nelson, Koa E. M. Oliver, Kathleen O'Shea, 
Doreen O'Sullivan, Dora E. B. Perie, Muriel Pettinger, John Platt, 
Kathleen A. Plowman, Gertrude L. Potter, Marguerite MacM. Purdie, 
Ethel M. Quayle, Phyllis D. Rankin, Doris M. Rees, Nellie Richardson, 


~ 
Freda BR. Roberts, Muriel O. Rogerson, Mavis Scott-Riddell, Ethel 
Sharp, Ivy D. Shordon, Dora Silber, Myra W. Spite, Violet E. Stolle, 
Iima F. Summers, Grace Thompson, Sydney O. Thrower, Lorna 


Timbrell, Adelaide R. Touzeau, Gladys B. Vear, Hilda Vincent, Aphra 
M. C. Walker, Florence K. Walker, Winifred Wall, Helen B. Walls, 
Janet M. Ward, Kathleen G. Warren, Ethel E. C. White, Jessie Woods, 
Maud Wright. 

ORGAN.—Bernice W. Thomas. 

SINGING. Nora C, Crabb, Sarah A. Lafferty, Evelyn Lynch, 
Florence A. McDonnell, Edith D. Morgan, Robert W. Plant, Mary X. 

ead. 

VIOLIN.—E. May Hutchins. 

FLUTE.—Arthur J. Le Lant. 

ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 

PIANOFORTE.—Gladys Albiez, Emma D. Allan, Greba E. Allen, 
Beatrice Apter, Mildred R. Armitage, Nellie Atkinson, Ivy P. Bachell, 
Helen V. W. Bagley, May I.E. Bagley, Mabel S. Baker, Geoffrey Beavan, 
Mabel A. Bedingfield, Grace V. Beldan, Myrtle M. Bengson, Mary 
Bennet, Harriet Bothwell, Winifred C. Bourn, Shirley Bremer, Beatrice 
’. Briant, Edith M. Brosnan, Dorothy E. Brown, Esther J. Brown, 
Agnes Caldwell, Mary K. Cameron, Mary F. Carney, Mary Carrington, 
Rosalia Chiaroni, Constance I. Coad, Reeves L. Colles, Gladys Colville, 
Gladys M. Cordingly, Marian Coutts, Irene Crowe, Gladys G. Cumming, 
Phyllis K. Cumming, Irene M. Da Costa, Florence A. Dalton, Mary M. 
Das, Florence M. Davey, Emse Dawson, Ivy M. Dee, Martha J. 
De Jong, Eleanore de Neufville, Yvonne Deschamps, Mary Devaney, 
Katherine M. Donovan, Mary L. Dowrie, Margaret M. Duff, Christina 
M. Duggan, Alice G. Edwards, Edith English, Nana B. Field, 
Margaret Fitzgerald, Mona N. F. Forsyth, Lena E. Fredericks, Laura 
H. Fyfe, Alfred S. Geddes, Lena M. Geddes, Adela Gerard, Violet 
Gliickmann, Lilian Goldin, Evelyn M. Good, Marion G. Goulter, 
Daisy 1. Grant, Lily Grant, Lizzie Gray, Amy S. Groom, Amy E. 
Hamard, Blanche C. Hammond, Olive R. Harris, Bessie Hastings, 
Grace M. Haughey, Eva Haworth, Elsie I. Hohenhouse, Marjorie 
Hopkins, Daisy Hoskin, Hilda E. Howard, Clare M. Hunter, Elsie M. 
Husband, Pauline A. Indge, Eveline G. Ireland, Elizabeth G. Johnson, 
Irene E. Johnstone, Jessie N. Jones, Doris Kattie, Helena Kayser, 
Nellie Kelleher, Margaret D. Kelly, Shelagh E. Kelly, Bede C. Kenny, 
Norah P. Keogh, Constance Kerlin, Hilda King, Norah E. Kraal, 
Dora M. Langley, Mary Langley, Eileen D. Leech, Millicent 
Leishman, Jeannie Leslie, Thelma Lindup, Nellie Littleton, Kathleen 
McConville, Agnes McDonald, Dorothy V. McDonald, Ivy Mc Kenzie, 
Elsie Mackintosh, Kathleen P. McIntosh,Doris MacJohn, Eileen M. 
McKeeran, Elsie McMahon, Irenee Mahon, Beryl Master, Jeanie N. 
Mathew, May Mikkelsen, Emily Mitchell, Ina Mitchell, Kathleen L. 
Mitchell, May H. Moffat, Howard L. Moody, Ivy A. L. Morriss, 
Jennie C. Munro, Phyllis C. Nalder, Dorothy Naumann, May J. 
Neilson, Hermina Notten, Helen Oates, May O'Byrne, Madeline 
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| that ‘the Serbians were coming.’ 
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By RosA NEWMARCH. 

These studies of a racial music too little known in 
England were suggested to me by an incident which 
occurred on a grey and chilly Sunday late in the 
autumn of 1917. In the High Street of a Cathedral 
city, not half-a-day’s journey from London, I noticed 
signs of unwonted excitement about 10.30 a.m. The 
kerb on either side of the road was lined with people 
evidently expectant of a sensation. A regimental 
band, I thought, playing a church-party down into 
the town from one of the outlying camps which 
whitened the distant hills. The crowd thickened, 
and a passing policeman volunteered the information 
Thereupon, as a 
life-long devotee of the Slavonic cause, I took my 
place by the wayside, prepared to do honour to the 
most tragic of our Allies as they marched through the 
most British of cities, which treasures the Round Table 
of King Arthur and harbours in some unmarked spot 
the ashes of Alfred the Great. 

The first intimation of something unusual reached 


| me through the aural—not the visual—sense, when 


faraway came sounds of grave and measured singing 
utterly unlike anything that accompanies our cheerful 
Tommy to the threshold of his church or chapel. 
Those moments brought me a new and pungent 
musical sensation, born of a strange tune heard in 
familiar surroundings. Presently the head of a long 
column of soldiers came in sight, and then it was the 
turn of my eyes to be filled with wonder. I could 
distinguish several kinds of Russian field uniforms: 
long grey overcoats ; tunics buttoning aslant from 
shoulder to waist like those of our own airmen ; fiat, 
peaked caps, or here and there the conical lambskin 
headgear of a Caucasian horseman. No one seemed 
fully-equipped. All looked like men who had come 
straight off the field of battle. Was this England or 
Moscow? Was I dreaming? Were these grey, 
war-worn men, winding slowly down the drab-and-red 
street under the colourless autumn sky, wraiths of 
that first splendid Russian army who had had the 
good fortune to die before intrigue, misunderstanding, 
and mishandling had worked their dishonour ? 

The singing started again. I listened. These 
uniforms might be Russian, but these songs were not. 
Nor was this the Serbian language; nor these the 
songs of Serbia or Croatia. As the first company filed 
by me, headed by its choir, I caught the words, ‘ Kde 
domov muy?’ and recognized the romantic tune of 
the Czech National Anthem : 


‘WHERE IS OUR HOMI 
Moderato. 
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Immediately afterwards a tall young man wearing 
a pince-nez—a polished type of university student— 
passed me, carrying a black banner with a red chalice 
blazing in the centre: the banner of John Huss. The 
last vestige of mystery was then cleared away. These 
were neither the spirits of departed Russians nor a 
remnant of the harried folk of Serbia, but a portion of 
that Czecho-Slovak contingent which, as rumour had 
already whispered, was making its way from the 
Eastern to the Western Front, and resting in England 
before crossing the Channel. A remarkably fine body 
of men, and greatly admired by many of our soldiers 
standing to watch them march past. They are 
indeed volunteers of the very best type, having 
sacrificed all that makes life worth living—position, 
livelihood, all hope of communication with those near 
and dear to them, for the future freedom of Bohemia. 
Their case is even harder than that of the Serbians, 
who can still call a few roods of land their own ; 
whereas not a foot of Czecho-Slovak soil is as yet 
free from Austro-Hungarian domination. Under 
such conditions the women, children, and old folk 
must live on, persecuted for the sake of these, their 
outlawed soldiers, until we have made the freedom of 
the smaller nations not a dream but a reality. Down 
the avenues leading to the Cathedral tramped these 
sad and weary men, soldierly and dignified in spite of 
their dilapidated uniforms, which had been supplied 
by the Russian Government earlier in the war, when 
the Czechs went over in numbers to the cause of the 
Allies. They did not always succeed in reaching the 
lines of the friendly foe in any considerable quantity, 
for they often had to run the risk of being caught in 
the rear by the Austro-Hungarian artillery, and 
decimated as deserters. One man was pointed out 
to me as one of seventeen, the only survivors of a 
regiment massacred in this way. But any fate was 
preferable to the ignominy of helping the Germans 
to fight their Slavonic brothers. 

The choirs, of which they had several in their ranks, 
ceased singing as they approached the Cathedral. 
The men were visibly moved at the sight of the 
venerable pile. It was entirely their own idea to 
attend this service. The great doors of the western 
entrance were opened to receive them, and reverently 
they uncovered their heads and passed in, filling more 
than half the vast nave. The banner of Huss and the 
red and white flag of a free Bohemia, both wreathed 
with laurels, were carried in with them and rested for 
a while near the chantry of one of our greatest 
14th-century Bishops and benefactors. At the close 
of the service the whole body of soldiers rose and 
sang with such fervour as may well have startled in 
their age-long slumbers the princes, prelates, soldiers, 
and scholars reposing around us, accustomed to be 
lulled in their tombs by centuries of decorous cathedral 
chanting. Many of the men may have been members 
of famous choral societies, although this form of 
musical recreation has been greatly curtailed in 
Bohemia for political reasons. In any case the tone 
was warm and round, the ensemble precise, the feeling 
touching without being exaggerated. Every one 
present felt it to be a thrilling experience. After 
leaving us breathless with a Czéchish version of 
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‘God save the King’—the least perfunctory per- 


formance imaginable—they sang a venerable Hussite 
War Hymn, said to date back about five hundred years : 
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One of the oldest written versions of this Hym 
appears in this form : 
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This was followed by the Pan-Slav National Anthem, 
which goes to a Polish tune. Finally, they repeated 
the Czech patriotic song, ‘ Kde domov muy ?’ 

After the service, while they were falling in for their 
march back to camp, I was allowed to talk with some 
of these war-stained heroes. It was something gained 
that I knew their particular aspirations, and did not 
mix them up with the Serbians and Yougo-Slavs. 
They were gratified, as a Welsh battalion might be 
gratified to come across a French or Italian woman 
who realised that they did not hail from Essex. I 
heard many interesting details of the risks and hard- 
ships involved in a journey from the South to the 
extreme North of Russiain revolution. These men— 
the best Hun-haters in Europe—realising that there 
was no more fighting for them in Eastern Europe, 
resolved at all costs to reach the Western Front.+ 
They may be relied upon to fight to the death ; for 
they are a people at bay. 

The chance meeting with them on that Sunday 
morning reminded me of the greatness of this race, 
and of all that it has suffered at the hands of its 





The old hymn (says a historian of Bohemian literature) is thought to 
have been written by a soldier in the Taborite army which fought 
under the famous warrior Ziska. That would put the date about 1419. 

t I shall be revealing no military secrets if I say that this con- 
tingent has long since gone to France. Czechs are also fighting on 
the Italian Front, in Siberia, and East of Moscow. 


Srolly fe aod nave 


German and Magyar oppressors. It brought back to 
memory days spent with my friend Prof. W. R. Morfil 
in his library at Oxford, when we took down from his 
shelves the works of Jan Kollar, of the Dobrovskys, 
and of Palacky, as frequently as those of Poushki, 
the Aksakovs, or Herzen. Above all, it awoke once 
again echoes of a fresh and delightful folk-music. 
Some day, when this people is free to determine its 
own destinies, it will be a great and _ prosperous 
people, for it is gifted both practically and artistically. 
How little we know of the Czecho-Slovak race! And 
yet, if the world in future is to build its peace mor 
on brotherhood and less on paper treaties, we shal 
do well to learn something of the spirit which animates 
these smaller nations. There is nothing to equal music 
as a solvent of racial prejudice. Would our attitude 
to Russia be half so patient and forgiving if we had 
not the echo of her music in our ears to renew our 
faith in her future regeneration? The object of thes 
papers is to waken an interest in those songs which, 
in the case of the Czechs, Slovaks, and Yougo-Slavs, 
have been like a kind of secret elixir keeping alive the 
patriotic aspirations of these nations through centuries 
of darkness and oppression. 

Since this was written, the British Government has 
acknowledged the Czecho-Slovaks as our allies, thus 
virtually recognizing them as an independent nation. 

(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING ‘A SHROPSHIRE LAD’ AND 
OTHER MATTERS. 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
a 


I am afraid this article is going to ramble a little ; 
but no doubt the reader will be indulgent to me. 
The rambling is forced on me by the necessity for 
dodging up side-paths now and then to deal with 
snipers. 

In his article on Dr. Vaughan Williams’s ‘On 
Wenlock Edge,’ in the Musical Times for June last, 
Mr. Edwin Evans seemed to be really perturbed 
because I did not rank that work so highly as he 
does. With most of what Mr. Evans has to say 
about song-writing in the abstract I am in cordial 
agreement. It is only when we come to the practical 
realisation of these theories by Dr. Vaughan Williams 
and others that I have the misfortune to disagree 
with Mr. Evans. But before I deal, to the best of 
my poor powers, with the question of ‘A Shropshire 
Lad’ and its composers, I should like to set 
Mr. Evans right on one or two little personal 
matters. I know from past experiences that 
Mr. Evans is constitutionally and, I am_ afraid, 
incurably inaccurate where I am concerned. I have 
no hope, therefore, that my present correction of 
his inaccuracies will effect any more radical change 
in him than my previous ones have done. If I make 
these fresh corrections, it is purely and simply for my 
own pleasure, and for the information of the reader. 

I seem to have said, somewhere or other, that I 
was ‘not thrilled’ by any of the existing settings of 
‘A Shropshire Lad.’ Mr. Evans is not surprised. 
‘There is so much fine music that has failed to thrill 
him!’ he says. ‘He is not thrilled by Moussorgsky ; 
he is not thrilled by Debussy. The scintillating esfr7¢ 
of Ravel finds him unresponsive.’ I beg to assure 
Mr. Evans that he is mistaken. I have written 
appreciatively —often very warmly — of all these 
composers, especially Moussorgsky. I have been 
so ‘thrilled’ by Moussorgsky that I have lectured 
on him. If Mr. Evans had done me the honour to 
read all I have written on these people, he would not 
think me unresponsive to them; and if he has not 
read me, it is surely indiscreet of him to talk 
as if he had. What he really means—if he will 
permit a respectful attempt on my part to elucidate 
his meaning for him—is that I have never regarded 
all Mr. Evans’s own geese as swans, and have declined 
to believe even that his veritable swans are invariably 
to be seen in ideally graceful attitudes. 1 take, I 
think, as much delight in the greater Debussy as 
Mr. Evans does ; but I decline to admire the feebler 
Debussy, the mechanician, the dullard, the poseur. 
ladmire the greater Moussorgsky at the same time 
that I recognise there is a smaller Moussorgsky,— 
that of ‘Khovantchina,’ for example—and I hold that 
it is time our critics and historians began to see 
Moussorgsky and his colleagues through the eyes of 
the twentieth century,—as they see Schumann or 
Chopin or Wagner, in fact—instead of complacently 
repeating, one after the other, the Russian and French 
clichés of fifty years ago, when this phase of Russian 
art was a new one. As for Ravel, when his esprit 
teally does scintillate | hope I am as sensitive to it as 
I have been all my life to French wit in general. My 
offence is simply that I am critical of Ravel when he 
'S not really witty, but only trying to be. I cannot, 
with Mr. Evans, sit in the obsequious chorus and 
laugh at every mere schoolboy sally as if it were the 





very flower of wit. The truth is that composers like 
Debussy and Ravel have been to some extent spoiled 
by uncritical admirers like Mr. Evans. They have 
only had to say ‘ Pass the salt’ to set the whole admiring 
table ina roar. Mr. Evans has no critical standards 
whatever for the French music of his adoption. His 
palate for music is a restricted one ; but he makes up 
for its lack of sensitiveness to many musical flavours 
by a quite undiscriminating ecstasy over the purveyors 
who provide him with the few special flavours he likes. 
I have a high admiration of the intelligence he always 
brings to bear upon music ; but he is not my ideal of 
a critic. He is more of a banner-bearer. He deludes 
himself with the belief that the bit of embroidered 
French silk he carries is the standard of the army of 
the Lord. Itis not. It is only the banner of a guild 
in a French procession—the banner of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Cerebrals. ~ 

I am the more consoled at Mr. Evans’s disagree- 
ment with me on the subject of ‘On Wenlock Edge, 
when I see how completely he has misunderstood me 
on the subject of Hugo Wolf. Whether by design or 
by accident, he gives the reader the impression that I 
want English song-writers in general, and those who 
set the poems of ‘A Shropshire Lad’ in particular, to 
model themselves upon Hugo Wolf. I cannot imagine 
a more ludicrous perversion of the truth. Mr. Evans 
says he doubts ‘whether even Mr. Ernest Newman 
would care to have these two lines- 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 


and 
Er stand auf seines Daches Zinnen. 


set to the same musical idiom.’ I, for my part, doubt 
whether even Mr. Evans could really believe, or 
pretend to believe, that I would. I have said else- 
where that Mr. Housman’s book of poems,—now a 
quarter of a century old,—is so purely English a thing 
that it is a pity our English composers have not found 
a real musical equivalent of it. Had we a Wolf 
among us, it would not have been a mere poem or two 
here and there from the collection that he would have 
set. He would have felt that here was something 
peculiarly English from first to last ; and he would 
have set virtually the whole of the sixty-three poems, 
doing for Mr. Housman what Wolf did for Moérike, 
for Goethe, for Eichendorff, and others. We have, 
unfortunately, no song writer of the calibre of Wolf, 
none with anything like his ardour and depth and 
variety of imagination, none with anything like the 
elasticity of his technique. But I find it difficult to 
conceive anyone being so naive as to suppose that I 
wanted our English song-writers to imitate Wolf in 
any way. I want them, on the contrary, to be 
thoroughly themselves. They will only be worth 
listening to when they have something to say that no 
composer—not even Wolf—has ever said before, and 
can say it in a way that is unmistakably their own. 
I am against all imitation on the part of our literary 
men and composers,—against imitation, let me add, 
not merely of the Germans but of the French. That 
is where I part company from Mr. Evans. Even the 
bad example he has recently set me of writing ‘ Deux 
Proses Lyriques’ in imitative French verse will not 
decoy me into setting ‘The boy stood on the burning 
deck’ ‘supposing me to be so weak as to want to set 
such a line!) to music imitated from the German, — 
though I am sorry to see Mr. Goossens was decoyed 
into setting the ‘ Proses Lyriques’ to music that is too 
obviously imitated from the French. 


Il. 


Let me now say a word on the subject of that 
‘English’ quality of ‘A Shropshire Lad’ to which I 
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have already referred. Surprise was recently 
expressed in another quarter that I—I of all people— 
should be either so impudent or so illogical as to 
speak of any music or poetry being ‘ English,’ after 
my horrible record in the matter of the ‘ nationalist’ 
theory. The surprise could not have been greater or 
more pained had the late Dr. Crippen, after his 
domestic experiments with poison, burst into song on 
the subject of the happiness of married life. I am 
sure there is nothing consciously impudent in my 
speaking of ‘A Shropshire Lad’ being English, and 
asking for an English musical setting of it; and I 
hope there is nothing illogical in my doing so. 

The little misunderstanding comes from my critics 
failing to perceive the difference between ‘English’ (or 
‘German’ or ‘French’ as the case may be) and 
‘national.’ I have often denied that any composer’s 
Music is or can be national, but I have never denied 
that it is German or French or Italian or Russian. 
The cockney coster, the Northumbrian miner, and the 
Warwickshire country gentleman are all English, but 
neither of them has the right to regard himself as 
‘national.’ The nation—the ‘national character,’ if 
we like to use that term—contains each of them, it is 
true ; but it also contains a thousand other types that 
are very different from them all, and not one of those 
types has the right to arrogate to itself the description 
of ‘national.’ A ‘national’ movement in art or 
literature is never a national movement in the sense 
that it either emanates from the whole nation or 
appeals to the whole nation. It emanates from a 
number of people of a certain way of thinking, who 
concentrate on this, for a time, to the exclusion of 
other ways of thinking which, though of no particular 
interest to them, are of the greatest interest to other 
people of the same nationality. The Irish dramatic 
movement of the last decade or so is a case in point. 
It deliberately set itself to study the peasant, his 


peculiar beliefs, his peculiar emotions, the peculiar | 


tragedies and comedies of his daily life, to the 
exclusion of the study of the beliefs, the emotions, the 
tragedies and comedies of upper and middle class 
Irish life. Mr. W. B. Yeats, one of the leaders of 
the movement, is clear-eyed enough to recognise 
this. Another of the leaders, Mr. Edward Martyn, 
had said that it was time the Irish actors tried 
to train themselves for ‘ the modern drama of society.’ 


‘The acting of plays of heroic life, or plays like | 


“Cathleen ni Houlihan,”’ says Mr. Yeats,* ‘did not 
seem to him, (#e, Mr. Martyn) ‘a_ prepara- 
tion. It is not; but that is as it should 
be. Our movement is a return to the 
people, like the Russian movement of the early 
‘seventies, and the drama of society would but 
magnify a condition of life which the countryman and 
the artizan could but copy to their hurt. ‘The play 
that is to give them a quite natural pleasure should 
either tell them of their own life, or of the life of 
poetry where every man can see his own image.... 
Plays about drawing-rooms are written for the middle 
classes of great cities, for the class who live in drawing- 
rooms...’ I am not sure that this is the wisest view 
that could be taken of drama. The middle classes 
take the liveliest interest in the plays of the peasant ; 

and I cannot see that it would do the peasant any 
harm to take an interest in the plays of the middle 
classes, to learn what human nature is like outside his 
own narrow circle. But Mr. Yeats brings out very 
clearly the truth that the new ‘national’ Irish theatre 
is not in the least national, but consciously and 
intentionally sectional. That is to say, it is quite 


**The Irish Dramatic Movement,’ in his Collected Works, IV., 
PP. 102-03. 








Irish,* in the sense that it deals with purely Irish 
things and purely Irish points of view ; but it is not 
national. It is only local. 

So it is with such works as ‘A Shropshire Lad’ 
These poems are English, in the sense that only in 
England, perhaps only in Shropshire, would a lad 
look out upon the world with such eyes, and find such 
words in which to express himself ; but the poems are 
not national, because English people of other 
heredities and in other environments would see life 
from quite another angle, and express what they saw 
in quite other ways. There would be no harm in our 
musical ‘ nationalists’ confusing the two things if they 
confined themselves to theory. But they try, and 
want others to try, to turn the theory into practice, 
They isolate a certain genre of expression—the folk- 
music of centuries ago—and tell us that only by 
absorbing this genre into his tissues can an English 
composer hope to be English. That, I claim, isa 
monstrous failacy. A modern novelist who sees the 
life around him imaginatively and clearly can make 
first-rate English art out of what he sees, even if he 
has never read a single old English legend or heard a 
single old English ballad. The composer has only to 
do what the novelist does. If he feels deeply and 
sincerely about life, and can find beautiful and 
convincing expression for what he and the rest of us 
living people feel, he will make great English art 
even though he may never have heard a folk-song and 
never have seen an agricultural labourer. 


III. 


There is nothing inconsistent with the prisoner’ 
previous record, therefore, in my plaintive request for 
a purely English setting of the poems of ‘A Shropshire 
Lad,’—a setting that shall mate with them as happily 


| as, for instance, Debussy’s music does with Pierre 


Louys’s words in the ‘ Chansons de Bilitis.’ 

Now my first complaint against the Vaughan 
Williams settings is that they do not mate happily 
with the prosody of the poems. Mr. Evans has a 
dissertation on the Phonetics of English speech. This 
is a minor point for music. A much more important 
point is rhythm. We shall not get our great English 
song-writer until we get some one who can take up 
the rhythm of a poem into his music without distorting 
or mutilating it. Our composers as a rule have noear 
for poetic rhythm ; and as a consequence their settings 
of the finest English poetry are often intolerable to 
any one who has such an ear. A convenient recent 
instance is that of Rupert Brooke’s famous sonnet 
‘The Soldier.’ I have not seen a single setting of this 
that conveys the impression that the composer had 
any feeling for the flow of the words as poetry. No 
one with a sense of poetry would read the first lines 

If I should die, think only this of me : 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England, 


as they are set by the composers. Most of them 
degrade the poetry into some such square-toed sing: 
song as this: 

Ex. 1. 


If I should die, think on - ly this of me: 


* Or perhaps I ought to say that it is generally taken tobe Irish 
How little right any one expression in art has to be reg: arded 2 
‘national’ is piquantly shown by the furious attack of anothe 
Irishman — Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donrell—on Mr. Yeats and > 
colleagues, whom, in the name of Celtic legend and Irish thought, > 
roundly declares to be utterly un-Celtic and un-Irish. See his lively 
little book, ‘ The Stage Irishman of the Pseudo-Celtic Drama.’ We 
need not mix ourselves up in these family quarrels, however. For 0, 
Mr. Yeats’s dramas are Path in the sense that they have come out of 
Ireland, and that they describe a condition of affairs that are to 
found nowhere but in Ireland. 
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Even Mr. John Ireland can do no better than this: 


Ex. 2 
2 —— 
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If I should die, think on- ly of me, That 
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which is as far from suggesting the lithe grace, the 
subtle rhythmic articulation of the poem, as a man 
walking on stilts is from suggesting the natural easy 
gait of a healthy human body. 

The truth is that our music has rarely been able 
to discover for itself either the right emotional 
expression for our best poetry or the real rhythmic 
pulse of it. It was one of the good fortunes of 
Germany that for a long time, while both her poetry 
and her music were in the making, each was about on 
the rhythmical and expressive level of the other. The 
German folk-poem had just the same simple metrical 
build as the German folk-song. 


Du bist mein, ich bin dein, 
Des sollst du gewiss sein.* 


is a fair specimen of the type. Even in the art-poems 
ofa much later day, the stanzas and the individual 
lines fell instinctively into that easy square mould that 
music has hitherto mostly loved. Take the following 
as an example, from Friedrich von Spee (1591-1635) : 


Die Zweiglein schwank 

Zum Vogelsang 

Sich auf und nieder neigen, 
Auch héret man 

Auf griinem Plan 

Spazieren Laut’ und Geigen. 


Or this, from Hoffmann von Hoftmannswaldau 
1617-1679) : 

Wo sind die Stunden 

Der siissen Zeit, 

Da ich zuerst empfunden, 

Wie deine Lieblichkeit 


Mich dir verbunden ? 


Turn now to any selection of the best English poetry 
at the same or an earlier time—say the first thirty or 
forty pages of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury ’—and see 
how far beyond the German our own poetry is both 
in range of idea and in subtlety of rhythm. The 
German verses I have quoted, and thousands of others 
like them, fall naturally into familiar musical metres ; 
but it is impossible to confine within such simple fixed 
metres a variable, fluid, organic thing like this lyric of 
Shakespeare’s : 

Come away, come away, Death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 

Fly away, fly away, breath ; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 

My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O prepare it ! &c.t 


or the infinitely changeful footfalls of the lines in 
Milton’s ‘ Nativity Ode.’ So it has come about that 
while German poetry and German song have 
developed hand in hand, English song has always 
been generations behind English poetry. Moreover, 





* A folk-poem of the 12th century. 
t Even to this day no English composer has succeeded in finding the 
veritable rhythmical equivalent in music of these lines of Shakespeare. 





our vocal music has taken too much of its metrical 
Structure from German music. The regular tread and 
the even lengths of the ordinary German musical 
phrase come in the first place from the traditional 
metrical regularity of German verse. The grip of 
the pattern was further strengthened by the chorale, 
that has played so large a part in both the religious 
and the musical life of Germany. Later, German 
music tended still more to become restricted on the 
rhythmical side* because short and well-defined 
phrases were necessary for the development of the 
symphonic forms. Now partly because the hymn 
has played something of the same part in our English 
life that the chorale has in the German, and many of 
our hymns are, indeed, adaptations of chorales, partly 
because we have had so little independent musical 
life of our own, and the strongest foreign influence 
has been the German, the rhythm of our vocal music 
has always tended to flow into the stereotyped German 
moulds. Our ordinary vocal rhythm has next to no 
connection with the native genius of our language. 
Now and then, it is true, a composer’s music really 
fits the rhythm of the words, but it is generally because 
the poetic rhythm happens to be too obvious a one to 
be mistaken, and because one of the recognised 
musical rhythms fits it naturally, or, with a little 
manipulation, can be made to do so. This is the case 
with Dr. Vaughan Williams’s setting of ‘Clun,’ in 
‘On Wenlock Edge’: 
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rs, The qui-et-est und-er the sun, 
Here a composer could hardly go wrong. But in 
most cases Dr. Vaughan Williams shows the minimum 
sense of the rhythm of English verse; and he 
particularly fails whenever the vocal line, instead of 
being in the foreground of the picture, with a simple 
accompaniment that follows it humbly as in ‘Clun,’ 
has to be worked into the tissue of an elaborate 
instrumental piece, as in the first of the songs, ‘On 
Wenlock Edge.’ I have never denied a certain 
interest and even impressiveness to this song. All 
I deny is that any one who understands the poem can 
regard the music as an adequate setting of it. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s purely lyrical gift being a very 
small one, he is always glad when the poet offers 
him some pictorial suggestion. He fastens upon this, 
makes an instrumental picture of it, and builds the 
voice part in as best he can. The results are that in 
the first place the poem loses its purely lyrical 
quality and becomes a mere piece of declamation to 
accompany a piece of descriptive instrumental writing, 
and in the second place the rhythmic values of the 
lines are mutilated to fit the pre-determined rhythms 
of the instrumental picture. Thus it is with ‘On 
Wenlock Edge.’ It is a fundamental falsity to fill the 
whole song with the sense of the raging wind. It is 
true that the poet speaks frequently of the wind ; but 
it is not that that occupies the centre of his thought. 
What he is thinking of is the turmoil in his own 
breast. And the thoughts that hurt him, an English 





*It is i astounding what little rhythmical variety there is, for 
instance, in Wagner's music as a whole. 
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yeoman, to-day, are those that hurt the Roman as he 
gazed at the Wrekin two thousand years ago: 


There, like the wind through woods in riot, 
Through him th: gale of life blew high ; 
The tree of man was never quiet : 

Then ’twas the Roman, now ’tis I. 


And soon he—the spzaker,—will be at 


' even as 
To-day the Kom and his trouble 
Are ashes under Uricon. 


peace, 


To make the poem just a piece of declamation to 
accompany a storm-picture is merely to do the obvious 
and superficial thing. A composer of genius would 
have seen that his real concern was with the half- 
| rebellious, half-contemplative mood of the speaker, to 
which the storm of nature should be only a _ back- 
ground, conveyed by suggestion rather than by] / 
» point-blank realism. And the rhythm, the prosody 
of the lines, fare no better in Dr. Vaughan Williams's 
; hands than the central emotion of the poem does. 
>» He cannot make an interesting counterpoint of the 
vocal line ; the bulk of it is mere padding in the worst 
Wagnerian style, just as the storm-picture itself is a 
derivative from Wagner and Strauss. The lyrism of 
the poem is stiffened into rhetoric. Lines like these 
are not the settings one asks of an English musician 
for English poetry—they are simply relics of German 
declamation : 
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the German method, as misapplied to English verse, 
collapses ignominiously. There is neither rhyme nor 
reason in throwing the word ‘city’ into such promi- 
nence. The truth is that Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has had no definite idea in his head at this point: he 
has just done the best he can in the way of giving the 
singer something to do while the strings and pianoforte 
carry on the picture of the storm, and from sheer 
habit, from the impulse to follow the line of least 
resistance, he writes for the voice one of those facile 
instrumental phrases of which German music is so 
regrettably full. 

Hardly anywhere has he hit upon a phrase that 
seems to well, as good lyrical music should do, from 
the heart of the poetic line. Sometimes, as in 
*Bredon Hill,’ he affects a folk-song style in the vocal 
part, but only succeeds in reminding us that our 
forefathers wrote a large number of dull folk- 
songs as well as a few good ones. In the two 
volumes of settings of Mr. Housman’s poems by 
George Butterworth—whose death in the war has 
deprived us of one of our most promising young 
composers—we find evidences of a much finer sense 
of English poetic rhythm than Dr. Vaughan Williams 








anywhere shows. It would take up too much space 
to illustrate this in detail. I will give one instance 
only, and that, perhaps, the most obvious of all. For 
the poem : 


The lads in their hundreds to Ludlow come in for the fair; 
There ’s men from the barn and the forge and the mill and 
the ford, &c. 


Butterworth has hit upon a combination of 6/8 and 9 
that exactly reproduces the pulse of the verse : 


Allegretto, sempre tranguillo ¢ senza rigore. 
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and he handles it very dexterously, breaking the 
regularity of it here and there and giving it little 
points of poise and fall and climax in the simplest yet 
most effective way. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’s failure to find vital musical 
rhythms for Mr. Housman’s lines is sometimes 
accompanied by a failure to understand the real nature 
of the poem he is setting. As in ‘On Wenlock Edge? 
so in ‘ Bredon Hill,’ he gets the balance of his picture 
wrong, turning what should be background into 
foreground, and wice versé. I said in an article 
elsewhere on the cycle that ‘In “Bredon Hill” the 
main effect comes from the persistent imitation (and 
very well done it is) of the bells in the accompaniment ; 
the vocal part is without poignancy. The frame is 
bigger than the picture; the background is more 
important than the foreground.’ Mr. Evans denies this. 
‘Instead of realistic chiming,’ he says, ‘ we have a 
background of the blurred sonority of bells that 
remains unobtrusive for the greater part of the song, 
and a vocal line which is not only purely lyrical, but 
derives great poignancy from its very simplicity.’ As 
to the latter point, I am not so impressed by the vocal 
line as Mr. Evans is. To me its simplicity is a false 
simplicity ; it is another of Dr. Vaughan Williams's 
disastrous attempts to imitate folk-song. In not a 
single phrase of it can I detect any of the poignancy 
there is in the heart of the Lad who is telling the story 
of his lost love. Dr. Vaughan Williams never shines in 
lyrism pure and simple. His is not the imagination 
of the true lyrist, in whom every phrase is born at 
white heat out of the central emotion of the poem. 
His method is to work in pedestrian fashion from 
point to point, trusting to the accompaniment to 
supply the needful unity. As for the place the bell- 
effects occupy in the scheme, Mr. Evans has rather 
misunderstood me. I did not mean that the bells are 
over-prominent in the mere matter of noise, though 
they are sometimes louder than Mr. Evans’s description 
would suggest. What I meant was that it was 4 
falsification of the spirit of the poem to concentrate 
so persistently upon the bells, and to give so poor an 
expression to the human psychology. In the mere 
sense of sonority the bells may be mostly only back- 
ground, as Mr. Evans says; but in the intellectual 
sense they are emphatically the foreground of the 
song. We can never escape them. Dr. Vaughat 
Williams has, as usual, done the easy and obvious 
thing. A man of finer perceptions would have made 
the heart of the Lad the centre of all our interest, 
the bells would have been a hint rather than a 
persistent over-statement. As it is, the Lad is too 
often merely dragged in as a commentary on oF 
explanation of the bells. All the while there is no 
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saggestion anywhere of the illimitable, unappeasable 
of the Lad. The only attempt at it is in the 
al lines : 
Oh, noisy bells, be dumb ; 
I hear vou, I will come. 


and there Dr. Vaughan Williams, as usual when he 
nerves himself for a bigger effort than the ordinary, 
achieves an artistic falsity through taking the words in 
their superficial instead of their subtler sense. He turns 
on the fortissimo sonority of strings and pianoforte, and 
makes the singer shout at the bells at the top of his 
vice. A musician of a finer imagination would have 
seen that the Lad addresses the bells not in anger but 
inutter weariness and hopelessness of soul. He does 
not roar at them to be dumb, as if by mere noise of 
his own he would beat down their noise. He is 
broken with the sorrow of his memories; he has no 
energy for a mere physical outburst of this kind. It 
isnot his physical ear that the bells offend. There is 
no reason, indeed, for thinking, as Dr. Vaughan 
Williams would have us believe, that the bells have 
atthis point become excessively noisy ; the pain is in 
the thought that these inanimate things endure, and 
will call other generations of lovers to church, while 
his love lies dead ; and in complete brokenness of 
spirit he looks forward to the death that shall unite 
him with her: ‘I hear you, I will come’—the bell 
that he, like his love, will fullow to church will be the 
funeral bell. A composer of fine imagination, as I 
have said, would suggest all this. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams turns it into mere pictorial melodrama. 

I find Dr. Vaughan Williams’s setting of ‘Is my 
team ploughing’ equally unsatisfactory. Here again 
he does the most obvious thiag, which is bound to be 
the wrong one. The poem is an exceedingly difficult 
one to set. The problem of it is to differentiate the 
man who speaks from the realm of the dead and his 
living friend, who has married the dead man’s sweet- 
heart, and at the same time to keep the two speakers 
in the same atmosphere. Butterworth comes very 
near to solving the problem. Both men speak the 
same idiom, as two Shropshire Lads should do ; but 
by the simple device of thinning out the inquiring 
voice in the higher register and giving the answering 
voice greater sonority in the lower, Butterworth 
suggests very well the ghostly remoteness of the one 
interlocutor and the flesh-and-blood quality of the 
other. But the poem will baffle a great many musicians 
yet. Butterworth has failed, as all but the one pre- 
destined genius will fail, to find the right musical 
equivalent for the poignant end of the poem. But he 
has at any rate approached the poem both in a lyrical 
mood and with a sense of its unity. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams has done neither. He suggests well enough 
the ghostliness of the dead man’s voice (muted strings 
pianissimo, the pianoforte ~P and una corda, and the 
vice guasi da lontano); but he falsifies the very 
essence of the poem by exaggerating the contrast 
between the dead man and the living. He turns the 
poem into a sort of long-distance telephone conversa- 
tion, in which one voice sounds very thin and the 
other aggressively robust. The two are never in the 
same focus, as Butterworth makes them, and as they 
undoubtedly ought to be. A second falsity is that he 
makes the living man melodramatically agitated. The 
efiect of the poem, however, is not of the raw theatrical 
kind—the false friend who has married a dead man’s 
sweetheart, and who now, to his horror, is confronted 
bythe accusing ghost of the dead. The effect on a 
poetic mind is much deeper and subtler than that— 
something of sternness and of pathos commingled ; and 
im the final revelation of the living friend it is pathos 
that ought to be predominant. The friend feels so 





acutely for the dead man that he even answers him in 
a circumlocution : 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 

Never ask me whose. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams’s setting flies in the very face 
of all that is most delicate, most artistic, most human 
in the poem. What is the use of the poet softening 
the final blow as he does if Dr. Vaughan Williams is 
to deal it afresh at the dead man with a sledge- 
hammer? What is the use of the friend saying ‘ Never 
ask me whose’ in a fianissimo when he has just 
hurled the ‘I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart’ at the 
ghost’s head with a noise and an agitation that would 
let the most stupid ghost that ever returned to earth 
into the secret : 
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and when he follows up the ‘ Never ask me whose 
with a couple of bars of melodramatic instrumental 
music? His whole conception of the poem is a false 
one. By omitting the couple of stanzas beginning : 
Is football playing 
Along the river shore, 
he destroys the poet’s effect of the gradual, almost 
casual, transition from the ghost’s questions about the 
common things of life to the questions about his 
sweetheart. He begins, again, his agifafo in the 
friend’s replies much too soon. A musician of real 
imagination would have seen that the dialogue between 
the ghost and the living man begins upon ordinary 
things and in an ordinary tone of voice. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams makes the living man go into a semi- 
hysterical fit at his reply : 
Ay, the horses trample, 
The harness jingles now, Xc., 


to his friend's first inquiry : 
Is my team ploughing, 


That I was used to drive? c., 


as if his conscience were already smiting him in the 
matter of the sweetheart, who has not yet been 
mentioned! Needless to say, this melodramatic 
agitato at the beginning of the song, where there is 
no reason whatever for it, imposes on the composer 
the necessity for piling up the agitation as he goes 
along, till he is finally laaded in such an artistic 
monstrosity as I have quoted above. Nor is that 
monstrosity the only one. When the ghost asks: 

Is my friend hearty, 

Now I am thin and pine, 

And has he found to sleep in 

A better bed than mine ? 
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Dr. Vaughan Williams, incredible as it may seem, 
makes him do so in an agitated way that can only 
suggest that ‘he ghost already knows of the marriage. 
In short, I cannot imagine any composer indulging in 
a greater number of the most egregious artistic 
falsities in one song. 

I have not said all I might say about ‘On Wenlock 
Edge,’ but I think I have said enough to make it 
clear why I cannot accept the cycle so obsequiously as 
Mr. Edwin Evans does. I contend that its frequent 
good qualities are mostly irrelevant to the subject; 
that Dr. Vaughan Williams is not by nature a lyrist ; 
that he lacks a fine ear for the niceties of English 
poetic rhythm ; that he is too inclined to turn lyrism 
into melodrama or pictorialism, because these are 
easier ; that a good deal of his descriptive and declama- 
tory style comes from German models ; that lacking as 
he does the subtler sort of imagination, he generally 
fastens upon the obvious externals of a poem at the 
expense of the heart of the meaning of it ; that where his 
melodic line consciously harks back to a folk-idiom— 
or a supposed folk-idiom—it is as a rule not beautiful 
nor expressive ; and that the music as a whole, while 
very rarely piercing to the soul of the poetry, is not 
even English in the way that the poems are English. 
Such Englishry as there is in the music is plainly a 
matter of conscious deliberation. I would say this 
also of Mr. John Ireland’s setting of another of the 
‘Shropshire Lad’ poems,—‘The Heart’s Desire.’ 
Here is a genuine imagination at work. The song 
exhales an atmosphere of its own; and Mr. Ireland's 
first-rate musicianship makes the _ closely-logical 
working-out of the central idea a joy. But I venture 
to suggest that Mr. Ireland too has fallen a victim 
to the folk-model fallacy. His belief, apparently, 
is that by a consonant suggestion of modality he gets 
into sure touch with our singing ancestors. It is all 
very skilfully done ; but I cannot help feeling that the 
modality has not so much grown out of the basic 
emotion as been consciously foisted upon it. I have 
of course no objection either to modality or to a 
modern song suggesting an older idiom. All I ask 
is that the result shall have the appearance of perfect 
spontaneity. I should have no objection to dining at 
a hotel table with a man who looked like an Ancient 
Briton come to life again. But if the woad had too 
obviously new and too chemical a look, I could hardly 
fight down a doubt as to whether he really was the 
genuine article. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN COMPOSITION, 
By G. H. CLUTSAM. 
mtinued from August number, page 348.) 


The use and destinies of the chord of the sharpened 
fifth have long been established. The functions of the 
flattened fifth have not been so clearly understood. 
When the interval has appeared in a chord-entity 
theorists have remained undecided as to the actual 
root-basis. Most frequently has it been treated 
nominally) as a sharpened fourth or eleventh. A 
chord that has captured the fancy of the modern 
French School and its disciples : 


realises an extreme view of the possibilities of the 
interval. Normally, of course, the eleventh should 
invariably displace the third, but it may have been 
noticed throughout these articles (the principle has 





been rather implied than communicated) that the rule 
of the displaced note is enforced only if an interval js 
a half-tone from the note it displaces. If it is a ful 
tone, as between the fifth and thirteenth, both the 
original and displaced intervals can appear in cop. 
junction. With this extended latitude the third cay 
be heard simultaneously with the sharpened eleventh, 
In the following passage, from Ravel : 


it would be tempting to admit the resolution of the 
Z to the B?—that is, as an appoggiatura to the fifth 
The real resolution, however, is to the displaced third; 


The interplay of the flattened and sharpened fifths is 
very much in evidence in the works of Scriabin, 
particularly in what might be defined as his middle 
period, wherein his harmonies were not so involved and 
his later innovations only tentatively expressed. In 
the following few bars from his ‘ Fragilite’ : 

Ex. 146. - ” he 

+ — — —_ _ . . 2 —_____.__. 
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the free use of the modified and extended fifths— 
EZ and E??—is clearly exemplified. In the ‘ Danse 
Languide’ : 





~ a, 
> & 
4.2 __@i-_ F_ as _) 
ae = 
== st + to————s 
- . st ales 
Ex. 14 oi? &e. 
la. =  - 
ao — ee ——— 
05 = 9: he_» —3— Fa es =I 
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we have in the first harmony the sharpened fifth, ia 
the second the flattened, but writ/en probably fa 
convenience or for clarity’s sake as an augmented 
fourth. The D9 is in actuality E??, but the com 
promise in notation does not affect the root, of the 
chord. Of course the G? could have been FZ The 
root, then, would have been D, but the transferred 
flattened fifth (A?) would have retained all th 
characteristics of the chord. As with the simpk 
progression of diminished sevenths, all variations 
of the dominant chord are susceptible, indeeé 
are psychologically attached, to the cycle of fifths 
if used in chromatic sequence, and a_ varie 
notation of any particular constituent immediately 
transfers the actual root-basis. Chromaticall 
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the ascending scale is in association with the ascending 
cycle of fifths ; the descending with the descending. 
| am only able to indicate in the limitations of these 
articles the possibilities for modulation that exist in 
these progressions. All types of dominant chords can 
be subjected to similar treatment, and the results are 
not only interesting but should be stimulating to the 
imagination of any young composer who is seeking 
new and logical combinations. The assimilation of 
the idea should evolve new thought. After all, the 
material of the old speech has been worn threadbare, 
and the fact of possessing an enlarged vocabulary 
and an enhanced expression has always differentiated 
the masters of their periods from those who were 
content with the casual musical currency. There has 
been a good deal of wantoning with unusual com- 
binations in the last few decades for the sheer effect 
they produce, and the wonderful significance of a 
broadly- -conceived melodic line, no matter from what 
harmonic source it may have been derived, is, with 
many otherwise well-equipped composers, seldom if 
ever realised. Certainly music will lose much of its 
importance as an art if its general structure is to be 
dependent on snippets of chord progressions, and there 
isno reason why the old material should be entirely 
discarded. In the same way that diminished sevenths 
and ninths modestly reinforced the primitive 
dominant combinations, the more recent innovations 
should still further enhance the modern composer's 
harmonic resources. 

In the following simple example of a series of 
dominant ninths in descending chromatics : 


Ex. 148. 





the same curious alternation of simple and com- 
paratively complex chords that I called attention to in 
the article in the July number is again noticeable. 
In the ascending series we have the same thing : 





' 
Passages constituted of blocks of chords (prevalent 
in Debussy, for instance) : 


= =o) 63 i 
Scat] Bay 


appear to have been sensed from the idea illustrated 
in Exx. 148 and 149, omitting the intermediate 
varieties. They have been attributed to a whole-tone 
scale effect, but they have nothing to do with that 
matter. 

Some interesting combinations arise in any attempt 
tocarry an ascending chromatic series of dominants 
against a Sescenting ¢ st of fifths : 


6" te aegs te pea 


co Son: = teeny 


=o §—* 
but the inverse proposition produces nothing sat’s- 


Ex, 151, 








factory. Any one curious may try the experiment for 
himself. It seems perfectly evident, however, that the 
wheel of fifths is never at a disadvantage if it is turned 
the right way. Here is a vigorous exposition of the 
opposition of the scales from one of Ravel’s ‘ V x 








Ex. 152. 
gC Ge ze 
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By flattening the third in each first chord of the last 
three bars, the passage is somewhat strengthened by 
anticipation of the root a chordahead. This is a type 
of prevarication that provides unlimited opportunities 
for the imaginative composer. I can only indicate the 
idea. Its ramifications are beyond my space. There 
is one expression of the dominant ninth that has 
played a significant part in the history of modern 
music, but to my knowledge it has never been 
admitted as a chord entity. I treated the matter very 
fully in some articles on Debussy in the Musical Times 
in the November-December numbers of 1910, without, 
however, suggesting their root-basis. I refer to the 
complete chord-element that exists in the whole-tone 

r ‘tonal’ scale. This arises from the simultaneous 
use of the flattened and sharpened fifth in a chord 
of the major dominant ninth: 


with its natural resolution as in the last bar of the 
example. The chord is difficult of exposition mainly 
by reason of the notation involved. A compromise 
(under the conditions of equal temperament) is inevit- 
able in one of the essential intervals. In scale form in 
this particular tonality, the position may be in either 
of the following directions : 


Ex. 154. 
$= eS 
ow -—Z o-oo - 


There are, of course, other Pei 


The completed chord in itself is comprised of two 
augmented fifths : 


s Oe ==] 


Subject to varied notation it has six roots, each a 
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unit of its contents. I select an explicit grouping : 
Ex. 156. 
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There is obviously only one companion chord tc 
obtained from the chromatic scale : 
5b 


—{ a 
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and the interplay of the two chords is primitively 


chromatic : 
oe baa 
$232 == 
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Such a sequence is also controlled by the cycle of 
fifths when again every alternate chord is reduced to 
comparative simplicity : 


632 = 
Ex. 150 == 


' 

That a clearer method of notation could be adopted 
is fairly obvious. Further, a series of augmented 
fifths proceeding in opposite directions chromatically, 
produces automatically. and alternately the entire 
chord as considered above : 








Ex. 160. 





== 


In such a series, as in its parallel form shown in 
Ex. 158, it is of interest to note that the cycle of fifths 
as a root-basis can proceed equally well in either 


direction and can be commenced on any constituent 
of the chord that forms the starting-point. 
(To be 


concluded.) 


THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
ORGANISTSHIP. 
RETIREMENT OF SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF MR. SYDNEY H. NICHOLSON. 


It has been announced that Sir Frederick Bridge 
will retire at the end of this year from the organistship 
of the Abbey, and that his successor will be Mr. 
Sydney H. Nicholson, M.A. and Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), 
the organist at Manchester Cathedral. The new 
organist comes to his onerous and important post 
equipped with considerable experience of English 
Cathedral traditions and with exceptional skill as a 
performer and accompanist. He has earned a just 
reputation for his energy, initiative, and organizing 
capacity, and his musical ideals in connection with 
Church music indicate that he will maintain the 
dignity and honour of the position tc which he has 
succeeded. 

Mr. Sydney Hugo Nicholson was born in London 
in 1875—the year in which Sic Frederick Bridge 
began his work at the Abbey. His early youth was 
spent at Totteridge, a still charming old-world village 
on the borders of Hertfordshire, that is so near (it is 
some nine miles from the Bank) and yet in a way so 
far from the bustle of London life. He is the youngest 
son of the late Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., of 
Totteridge, who was formerly Speaker of the House 
of Assembly at Sydney and Chancellor of Sydney 
University. When he was of due age Sydney—the 
source of his Christian name is obvious—went to 
Rugby School, and there he came under the influence 
of Mr. Basil Johnson, with whom he studied organ- 
playing. After leaving Rugby he spent four years at 
New College, Oxford, and took the Arts degree at the 
University. He then entered the Royal College of 
Music and studied the organ under Sir Walter Parratt 
and composition under Sir Charles Stanford. He now 
formally adopted a career as a church musician. For 
seven years he was organist at the Parish Church at 
High Barnet (near Totteridge), and he soon made his 
mark in the district by his persistency in planning 
musical schemes and generally in getting things done. 
For a brief pericd (in 1903) he was organist at the 
Lower Chapel at Eton, where he was associated with 
Dr. Harford Lloyd. Soon afterwards he went to 
Frankfort, and studied composition under Knorr. The 


—— 


became the acting-organist and master of the 
The nominal organist at that time was the late Dr. F 
whose age and infirmities rendered him unable to 
with the duties of the post. Here again Mr. Nicholson 
insatiable energies found sympathetic vent in stirri 
up and focussing the musical forces of the district, 
his personality drew around him competent colleagues 
In 1908 he was simultaneously offered the organistships 
of Manchester Cathedral and Canterbury Cathedral 
It was a case of how happy he could be wit 
either were t’other dear charmer away. It is to 
Mr. Nicholson’s credit that he decided to accept the 
Manchester post, with all its surroundings of feverish 
activity, rather than the Canterbury post with its 
prospect of comparative tranquillity. Soon after he 
settled down at Manchester he became one of the 
leading spirits in the very necessary scheme for the 
restoration and expansion of the organ. The result 
of the efforts made was that £4,000 was raised, and 
expended in rebuilding the Hill instrument that had 
served for so long. The choir was increased, great 
pains was given to its training, the music chosen 
was of the best, and the Cathedral services becamea 
source of pride tothe citizens. A notable achievement 
was the organization of the church choirs of the 
diocese into a Diocesan Church Music Society. 
Over a hundred choirs were thus united, and the 
annual Festival held in the Cathedral was a musical 





















event of importance. Besides this, Mr. Nicholson 
provided a performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ | 
Passion annually with the augmented Cathedral choir, | 
Mid-day organ recitals were another activity of value, | 
and only the breaking out of the war prevented the 

carrying out of further schemes. But the war itself | 
created new musical needs and opportunities. The 
wounded were soon being tended in their thousands, 
and their hunger for music was scarcely appeasable. 
Mr. Nicholson became hon. secretary of the Northem 
Section of the Committee for Music in War-time—a 
body formed for the double purpose of providing 
engagements for professional musicians hit by the war 
and concerts of the best class for the wounded in 
hospitals, soldiers in camps, and for munition workers— 
and he was formally appointed Director of Enter- 
tainments in Hospitals for Second Western General 
Hospital Division. In that capacity he and his 
colleagues have during the last two years given over 
6,000 entertainments, a truly remarkable record of 
activity. Who shall measure the moral—and perhaps 
physical—value of such a work? 

Mr. Nicholson’s compositions include the choral 
ballad ‘ Ivry, a Song of the Huguenots,’ the children's 
cantatas ‘ The Luck of Eden Hall,’ ‘ Little Sir Hugh; 
and ‘ Childe Allen-a-Dale.’ His church music includes 
a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in A flat anda 
complete Morning and Evening Service in D flat. His 
most notable achievement is the cantata ‘ 1914,’ which 
is a setting for chorus and orchestra of the Sonnet- 
sequence by the late Rupert Brooke, his schoolfellow 
at Rugby. This work was performed at a Hallé 
(Manchester) Concert in February this year, under 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun. Fuller particulars of the 
performance are given in our April number, page 185, 
Some day soon we may hope to hear the work m 
London. Mr. Nicholson was the editor of the recently 
issued ‘ Hymns A. and M.’ supplement. p 

As stated above, Mr. Nicholson will begin his duties 
at the Abbey in January, 1919. He is unmarried—a 
fact that may help to account for his being able to 
devote so much time to public work. 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


As Sir Frederick does not intend at present to retire 
from his numerous avocations other than those con 





next step was to Carlisle Cathedral, where in 1904 he 


nected with the Abbey, we need not now dwell fully 
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upon his interesting career. Our August, 1897, 
number gave a portrait (repeated with the present 
issue) and sketch of his life up to that date. He 
was born at Oldbury, near Birmingham, on 
December 5, 1844. He was a chorister at Rochester 
Cathedral from 1850 to 1859, and assistant-organist 
there until 1865 ; organist of Trinity Church, Windsor, 
1865-69, and of Manchester Cathedral from 1869 to 
1875, and since 1875 he has been organist of 
Westminster Abbey. He was knighted in 1897, 
made M.V.O. in 1902, and C.V.O. in 1911. He is 
an M.A. and Mus. Doc., Oxon. He is the con- 
ductor of the Royal Choral Society, King Edward 
Professor at London University, Gresham Professor, 
and Chairman of the Board of Trinity College of 
Music. As a lecturer he is greatly in demand 
allover the country. No one has given the general 
public so much information on the early developments 
of British art. He as an enthusiast for our old 
masters, and he has the knack of conveying his 
information in a most entertaining manner. It will 
be seen that he has still ample scope for. his 
remarkable vitality. We understand that he will 
continue to occupy the residence at the Abbey 
Cloisters he has lived in for so many years. . May he 
continue long in health and strength of mind and 
body ! 

List OF ABBEY ORGANISTS.* 
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Joun Howe _... «» 1549 


Master WHITT (or WHITE ?)... 1560 = 
Joun TAYLOR ... ses _ --. 1562 — 
Rogert WHITE, B.A., Mus. B. Cantab. 1570 — 
Henry LERVE ... a = ~~ “= 
EoMuUND HooPER iat oe ... 1606 1621 
JoHN PARSONS ... - vi + 1621 1623 
OrLANDO G1BBons, Mus. B. Cantab. ; 

Mus. D. Oxon. oa + 1623 1625 
Tuomas Day .. 1625 1632 
RICHARD PORTMAN 1633 1642 
Tuomas WARWICK - a oo. 8668 1644 
CHRISTOPHER GIBBONS, Mus. D.Oxon. 1660 1665 
ALBERTUS BRYAN (BRIAN or BRYNE) 1666 1669 
Joun BLow, Mus. D. Cantuar. 1669 1680 
HENRY PURCELL ees es 1680 1695 
Joun BLow (re-appointed) ... 1695 1708 
WILLIAM CroFrtT, Mus. D. Oxon. 1708 1727 
Joun Rosinson... ~ aie veo 8987 1762 
BENJAMIN COOKE, Mus. D. Cantab. 

et Oxon. aie no ne: «+» 1762 1793 
SAMUEL ARNOLD, Mus. D. Oxon. 1793 1802 
Ropert CooKke.. i cin 1802 1814 
Grorce EBENEZER WILLIAMS 1814 1819 
THoMAS GREATOREX ... 1819 1831 
James TURLE ... wan san .. 1831 1882 
Sin FREDERICK Br1InGE, Kt., C.V.O., 

Mus. D. Oxon. Deputy-Organist 1875 — 

Organist 1882 — 


LETTERS FROM MR. EDGAR LESLIE 
BAINTON. 


As probably many of our readers are aware, 
Mr. Edgar Leslie Bainton, who was a prisoner-of-war 
at Ruhleben from the beginning of the War until 
recently, is now interned in Holland. His friends are 
glad to know that he is still musically active. We 
have received the following account of a concert he 
organized, which was given on July 12. 





FROM A LETTER DATED JULY 7, 1918. 


_ Our concert on Friday next bids fair to become an 
Mmportant national event! Not only the British, French, 
lulian, and American Embassies are to be represented, but 











* From ‘Cathedral Organists Past and Present." By John E. West. 
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the embassies of every country in practically the whole world 
are sending people. We shall have Chinamen, Japanese, 
Siamese, Chilian, Brazilian, Peruvian, Danes, Swedes, 
Norse, and all the rest—excluding those of the Central 
Powers. The Dutch Foreign Minister has promised to 
attend if at all possible, and we shall have a gorgeous array 
of Dutch generals, barons, burgomasters with their lady-folk, 
and English generals and staff-officers, with members of the 
Red Cross of England, Holland, and Belgium; in fact, 
practically the whole of the officialdom of The Hague. 

he programme is a good one, and rehearsals are going 
well. We have a beautiful hall, and the two men who are 
financing us are sparing no expense to make the evening as 
fitting as such an affair should be. 


FROM A LETTER DATED JULY 15, 1918. 


Our concert on Friday was a huge success. We were all 
in good form, as you will see from the enclosed. The 
programme was an excellent one. As the programmes were 
sent out with an invitation, time and place were not printed 
on the former, so I filled them in for the sake of completeness. 
With the exception of the Belgian minister, who was unable 
to come, all the Entente Ambassadors were present with 
their staff and lady-folk, and formed a picturesque group 
with the Chinese, Japanese, Brazilian, and Chilian repre- 
sentatives. Then the generals and other officers in their 
uniforms scattered through the audience formed a good 
contrast to the evening dress of the Dutch civilians. 

The Dutch papers have given us excellent notices, one 
paper expressing the hope that it is the first of many similar 
encounters between their English guests and their Dutch 
hosts. The audience seemed very appreciative, and were 
lavish in their approbation. Lord Newton, General Bellfield, 
and Dame Livingstone, of the Exchange of Prisoners 
Conference, were present. 


PROGRAMME 


Of invitation concert in the Pulchri Studio, The Hague, Friday, 
July 12, 1918, at 8 p.m., by British interned civilians. 
PART 1. 
Concerto for two violins oe oe oe -» Bach 
Messrs. J. Peestes Conn and Goprrey LupLow, 
Songs : nee . : . 
(a) ‘ Ethiopia saluting the Colours’ .. Charles Wooa 
(4) ‘ Beat, beat, Drums’ - . .- Coleridge-Taylor 
Mr. F. W. HuGHespon, 
Pianoforte solos : 


(a) ‘Ondine’ = ae Ravel 
(4) ‘ Jardins sous la Pluie’ Debussy 
Mr. E. L. Bainron. 
Violin solos : 
(a) Slow movement from Violin Concerto .. .. Elgar 


(4) Variations on a Theme by Corelli Tartini-A reisler 


Mr. Goprrey Lup.ow. 
PART 2. 

Sonata in G for pianoforte and violin oa . Grieg 
Messrs. E. L. Barston and J. Peestes Conn, 

Songs: t : 
E. L. Bainton 
£. L. Bainton 
E. L. Bainton 


(a) ‘O Mistress Mine’.. 

(46) ‘Come away, Death’ 

(c) ‘When that I was’ 
Violin solos : 

(a) Andantino : 

(6) Caprice Viennois’ .. 

(c) Gipsy Dance om 


Tartini-Kreisler 
Areisler 
we Sarasate 
Mr. Goprrey LupLow. 
Pianoforte solos : 
(a) ‘ Noel’ 
(4) Troisitme Scherzo ; 
Mr. E. L. Batxtron. 


. Balfour Gardiner 
Chopin 
Quartet in E flat for pianoforte and strings . Schumann 


Messrs. E. L. Batrtron, Goprrey Luptow, J. Peesres Conn, 
and Axtuur Dopp. 





Accompanist : Mr. Percy C. Hutt. 
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On August 8 a solemn thank 
Occasional Hotes. AMIENS giving service was held in Amie, Cl 
CATHEDRAL Cathedral for the preservation 
— SAVED. this beautiful edifice, which is noy 










































































and it may be hoped for ever, out ¢ THE 
In The Times of August 17, a|range ot German guns. The building was designe 
WORK AND correspondent gives details of the|seven hundred years ago, and was finished wits 
SONG. work of the Egyptian Labour Corps | sixty-eight years, and it is claimed that it represens— .. 
in Egypt. He says: the architecture of nearly the whole of the 134 Like n 


century, ‘the noblest period of medizeval art and life up for ju 

Their work is always done to music. Before they |The Daily Chronicle correspondent sends a thrilling whole, hi 
settle down to a job (they are inclined to be dilatory account of the risks to which the Cathedral has beg been too 
starters) one of them will intone, as it were, any remark exposed, and he says that all France celebrates wig—@ meet 
that may occur to him as suitable to the occasion. If, | joy so hazardous an escape. At the service, May — uncem 
for instance, the work consists of pushing railway trucks | was celebrated with the established ritual. The grea The I 
about the docks he may consider that ‘Allah? al Allah!’ | organ (says the correspondent) has been removed, by f ™usisten 
‘music was supplied by a smaller instrument anda}? £¥ ge 


meets the case, and the gang, adopting it as their refrain I vas : find, 
for that particular task, chant it briskly in unison, using | Single violin, the effect of which was singularh Co * 
the minor key. To this chorus the soloist contributes | plaintive and moving.’ — 
an antistrophe of stimulating cries, facetious asides, or es dat 8 
any nonsense that comes into his head, and thus ’ 
encouraged, the gang work with a will. Or perhaps it Anarticle in Zhe Times of Auguste bathe 
would be truer to say that without such encouragement MoRE dealt caustically with the exasperating} only” 
they would not do a third as much work. Chanties of ABOUT _ habit of the stupid and selfish peopk cone 
this sort seem to be a necessary part of their existence— CHATTERERS who come to concerts to idle awa} Notreat 
as necessary as breathing. At dewy morn, formed AT time and to chatter. The following§ the slig 
roughly into fours, they march out to work, childishly CONCERTS. may be an imaginary conversation fundame 
holding hands and rather crossly murmuring some but it is uncommonly like the red = 
drowsy selection from their résertoire ; when evening thing : eosin | 
falls and they sure Se camp they bellow a testy aes Did you say she was married to a Rugby master? ; 
at the top of their voices to a handclapping accompani- u ‘ al . th It is | 
: ow interesting. I suppose she will give up the 
ment, pleased with the prospect of supper and repose. . . . congrega 
- Rope - Praia pianoforte now. I did when I was married. But § jing 1 
When the expiration of their contract is within measurable P ; ; - 
; . : : : perhaps she plays to the boys, though how are they to F musical ; 
distance the circumstance is evident from the change in : : 7 : tes ; 
. . : “ listen on empty stomachs . . . . they say these rations parts of 1 

the burden of their song. Aam lila, oh ham youm: Soa Mii h h 

‘How many days, how many nights?’) they iterate eR Pn ae ese Oe SS eee 
tho tly; or Va h abibs aimal? (1 am coming to waking for? Do go on, I want my ton, What te aged 
mn a "hadi pu ) : , 6 that she played? Scarlatti? Oh, no, I’m sure it was red _ 
a dlaaialc Bach. All those things which are nothing but scales Ff guev > 


and no tune are by Bach. Besides, I know that piece. F jisten th: 


This recourse of workers to rhythmic song is common » se | , 
I recognize it. Yes, she is F To such | 


all over the world. The foundations of music are very| My daughter plays it. 


deeply laid in human souls. Ifall its developments by pretty. Where shall we go for tea? . ae between 
way of high art were annihilated (a consummation Yes, she plays splendidly. But isn't Beethoven — M 
ms’s 


devoutly wished for by some musical futurists) it would| rather long for these days? I like short things. And 

not be long before a new art would emerge. he’s a good deal out of fashion, they say, one doesn't w the 

hear him so much as when I was a girl. I shall write + nha 

and thank Mr. What’s-his-name for sending me the ‘ . 

, . . tickets. How did you get yours? Oh, yes, I thought e poi 

A ‘ B. a Pe ey pie _ you knew one of thecritics. I never read what they write; F20re conv 
S Lanie tahiniies anaae eit tern) | Onet anybody? [That’sthe desperate difficulty. These been ment 


LONG-RANGE St. Louis Exhibition organ will be a ; ; . vork 
Gnean diaphone which will om an outlet| ladies will never see these remarks.—Eb., - 4/7] mo ad 
2A. rs avs rs . o o . Ee voli . > j nt o 

on the roof of the building. ‘It is Look, isn’t that Lady Evangeline going out ? Not sog call for the 


looking as her photographs . . . charity matinées too 


guaranteed that this can be heard, under proper y ey tachend . . . wor Report gox 


atmospheric conditions,. for fifty miles. It will be es os 

used to signal certain community events, such as the Gens on 
. > . 7 . ” 

opening of Liberty Loan Campaigns, the opening of) tne writer adds a vain objurgation. He mights} English 


expensive for me 
well, now for tea, as everybody seems to be going. 


. — : ; ao. &c? T ‘Ovieh i 
the shows at the exhibit building, &c.’ The provision well talk to the Moon or the Equator : be adeq 1: 
of such an organ in London a year ago would have : should no 
saved a vast amount of whistle-blowing and erratic Ladies, why did you come to this concert? You have B individu al: 


bugling on air-raid nights. The official organist revealed yourselves as entirely unworthy to listen to fine Place in a 
would open and close the proceedings with appropriate | music, and you have prevented other people from be in a sec 
strains, changing the programme from time to time.| enjoying it as it might have been enjoyed You maj Bc.) on 
Nothing could be more suitable for announcing the} be good wives and mothers, th ugh it would not seem vstick, the 
arrival of the flying Deutschmen than this familiar likely, or you would not come id ing here in your ferret fix perhaps | 
























strain : skins. Get you gone to your tea, there to grumble # ere cal 
repeat ad lib. the meagreness of the cake. ‘adequ: 

6 a 3 Sf ee a FE << hen we t 

= SE — _ p> Abinada 

Mr. .Hugh D. McIntosh, a member of the Legis ai@@ad choir 

. . Council, N.S. Wales, who has large theatrical inter™iWould mo, 
while a strain of ‘All’s well’ (‘Deserted by the] stated in London recently that in the whole of Australia = 
waning moon’) or any popular lullaby would send us | would be difficult now to obtain the services of twenty i *'The Woy.) 





pecond Commit 












back to bed. choristers. 
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thanks adequate’: admiring members of the congregation 
ye Cburch and Organ Music. would employ more enthusiastic adjectives: the 
ation q ame tam — a oe Aa collective 
is , iat iae " ‘ ead, lamenting over the maltreatment of masterpieces 
r, a THE ARCHBISHOPS COM MITTEE AND | This lack of standard exists more in church ‘chalas 
designed CHURCH MUSIC. than in any other choral bodies, because they have so 
1 withiy By HARVEY GRACE. far come but little under the influence of the competi- 
presensh mayne Ty tive festival. A few years’ experience of being pitted 
he 13h Like most other institutions, Church music has come | against other choirs, with the frank and instructive 
and li | for judgment during the past few years, and, on the | criticism that our best adjudicators administer so 


thrilling whole, has been found wanting. As the critics have pleasantly, will work wonders here, as it has in singing 
has beg teen too generally destructive to be helpful, it is good | classes generally. The Committee suggests that 
tes with meet with an authoritative and considered pro-| Church Choral Societies should be formed for the 
:e, Mag Muncement* in which a constructive line is taken. performance in church of fine musical works, especially 
‘he grag The higher authorities of the Church have $0] at the great seasons of the Christian year. In cases 
ved, bap consistently shelved the subject, or dismissed it with| where this is done, the choir music at the ordinary 
at and, 2 few generalizations, that one has a pleasant shock| seryices might well be reduced to a simple type. 
ingularh f finding a chapter of six pages of the Archbishops’ | There is much to be said for this plan. The parochial 


Committee Report devoted to it. - choral Society would soor, becomea musically educated 

A good start is made by a recognition of the fact} jeayven to the benefit of the congregational lump. 

that : Moreover,—a point not touched on in the Report— 

Church music must be dealt with under two heads. | many educated musicians do not want elaborate 

Lugustlo§ (1) There is music in which the part of the congregation | service music. Their devotions are more likely to be 


speratin® js only to listen, and (2) There is music in which the | hindered than helped, whether the performance be 
h peopl congregation should be expected to take a vocal part. | good or bad. Why should they be compelled to listen 
lle awayf Notreatment of the question of Church music will be of | to jong settings and anthems on other than high days? 
following the slightest use unless it accepts this distinction as They would prefer an opportunity of hearing a fine 


ersationg fundamental. choral work sung outside the service. Why should 
the relf tn regard to (1) congregations need to be told that| there not be choir recitals as well as organ recitals? 

listening is something more than mere passivity : By means of these, choirs. would be able to give per- 
master? formances of many works not suitable for service use. 


It is a real and serious mistake to assume that the | ‘Their repertory would not necessarily b2 smaller than 
congregation has an unimportant part in music of this 


J. But § kind. The purpose of such music is to express in al a. it might even be larger, as there would 


they to § musical shape the ideas and aspirations of the words or Ed pant wae ng wed be bescagiete a few — sane 
rations — parts of the service to which it is set as an illustration. ~ducationally, both s ngers and hearers wou 


up the 


e they » » »« The power of music to enhance the effect of greatly. 

, words is the real and ultimate justification of the use of 
nat was : “rie J —s . —T seers 
it was | %Y kind of music in church, and it is probable that CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC, 


those to whom music makes a most direct appeal . 

derive more benefit from music to which they only 
* — listen than from music in which they take active part. 
she is § Tosuch listeners there is no comparison, for example, 
between the religious effect of such compositions as 


it scales 
t piece. 


On this important matter the Report points out 
that although such music must vary in type from 
that sung by the choir alone, it should attain as high 
a standard in its own line: 


ethoven — Bach’s Mass in B minor or Beethoven’s Mass in D, or It cannot be denied that in the last fifty years, 
s. And — Brahms’s Requiem or the greatest of Wesley’s anthems, owing to a failure to draw a line between the two 
doesn't f %4 the effect of a hearty congregational service. kinds of music, a condition of things has prevailed in 
AM write These illustrations are no doubt extreme ones, but they congregational music which can only be described as 
a@io” clear up the present point. chaotic. It has come about accidentally, without any 


definite policy on the part of anybody, and it has been 
possible, partly because there is a widespread disbelief 
in the existence of any real difference between good and 


thought f The point would perhaps have been cleared up 
»y write; FM0re convincingly had typical Church compositions 
: . lane r ° . 

These “ mentioned : the Bach, Beethov = and Brahms bad music, and partly because bad music can so readily 
M.T} PKs were not written for liturgical use, and On| pe Joved not for what it is, but for the associations it 

so good Count of their great length and the resources they|  eyokes, 

nées too [ll for they are not suitable for such purposes. The 

+ bonds | Report goes on : 

ng. _Tt is essential, however, that such musical composi- 

: tions, and such compositions as those of which the 


It would perhaps be truer to say that the present 
chaotic state of things is the natural result of an 
absence of policy. Until this Report appeared, 
might #f English School contains so many fine specimens, should what official guidance have we had in this and kindred 
be adequately performed, and that their performance matters ¢ ‘ , . 
should not be interrupted by the casual carollings of The Committee adopts a deprecating attitude 
‘ou batt f individuals in the Church. These are not less out of | towards what is generally known as the Dykes-Barnby 
n to fine place in a church service of this typ? than they would | School of hymn composers. This attitude is unfor- 
le from § bein a secular concert or an opera. tunate, in that it is apt to arouse prejudice against 


Tou may i . : . the Report amongst the numerous church circles in 
a: a berg 9g one — a a ae ~~ which hom eneeneel names are held in esteem 

1c. y , g ¢ . : no “ 3 = 
ur ferte Bis perha ~ pom ah rare “ig SSSR GF CRSSTEEEEEES Cat Are we quite fair to the Victorian Church composers 
amble a P Be 8- asa whole? They found church and cathedral music 


here can be no two opinions as to the desirability 
f ‘adequate performance’: the divisions occur 
nen we try to agree as to what is adequate. At 
_ *Abinadab’s, for example, the ambitious organist 
Legisagand choir fly at high game. They themselves 


| intereould modestly describe their performances as 
Australia 7 


wenly 


in an appalling condition: they left it much better. 
If we of to-day effect an equal improvement, we shall 
deserve good words of our descendants, even if our 
actual music fails to wear well. Are the Victorians to 
blame for being born in a lean time so far as English 
‘f music is concerned? And were they wrong in 
"'The Worship of the Church : Being the Report of the Archbishops’ trying to gain the ear of church folk by using the 
pecond Committee of Inquiry.’ S.P.C.K.; 6¢. net. musical idiom of the day ? 
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CONGREGATIONAL PRACTICES. 


However good a new tune may be its adoption is 
likely to be slow. Its singableness and wearing 
qualities can be ascertained only after considerable 
use. Congregations hearing it at a service for the first 
time have no concern with its potentialities. They 
know that it is a new tune, and are more likely to 
object to it on the ground of unfamiliarity than they 
are to recognise its good points. If it happens to be 
sung to a hymn that has been hitherto associated 
with a popular tune it is doubly handicapped. An 
organist who continues its use in the face of the 
inevitable clamour from the pews will win the 
day eventually, but he will have a stormy passage. 
How may fine new tunes, or revived old ones, 
be given fair play? The answer has been provided 
lately by the remarkably successful series of 
conferences and practices held under the auspices of 
the Church Music Society. It is good to find the idea 
being recommended in the Report : 


Experience in the Army during the War has shown that 
there is no difficulty in getting large bodies of men to 
learn new tunes, and to sing them with new heartiness 
which would go far to cure the apathy of the Church at 
home. Congregational practices of the half-hearted 
type might well give way to congregational ‘ hymn 
sing-songs’ of the Army type. These might be at first 
very homely affairs, but by no process could wholesome 
taste be more rapidly developed. 


As was said above, the practical advantage of this 
method has been proved lately in London. In regard 
to the cultivation of wholesome taste, of many proofs 
forthcoming at the Church Music Society’s gatherings 
I mention only one. At the Hymn Festival at the 
People’s Palace, I happened to be seated for a part 
of the time immediately in front of a row of typical 
East-End factory girls, who were obviously enjoying 
themselves very much. It is worth noting that the 
two tunes specially and audibly commended by them 
were Orlando Gibbons’s ‘ Angels’ (with the original 
rhythm) and Dr. Buck’s fine ‘ Gonfalon,’ a tune with 
bold and original rhythm and a modal cadence. 
No doubt the girls were members of one of the 
various local churches or classes at which the hymns 
had been practised. Both tunes had been given a 
fair chance, and made their way accordingly. 


The Committee holds that it is quite feasible to train 
the intelligence and taste of a congregation in such a 
way as to enlarge the range of their knowledge and 
to enable them to join intelligently in the congregational 
part of the services. 


Much of the prejudice against unfamiliar tunes can 
be overcome by a few words from the conductor of a 
_— drawing attention to some features of interest. 

e will do well, also, frequently to remind his hearers 
of the importance of reserving judgment until the 
music has become familiar. Hardly any musical 
form is less easy to judge at a first hearing, or by 
playing over, than a hymn-tune. The very qualities 
that make it fine are just those that are not on the 
surface. Conversely, the pretty melodic turn or 
harmonic progression that ensures immediate popu- 
larity will soon pall on all but the least sophisticated. 

Before leaving this part of the Report it may be 
well to point out that although the music sung by the 
congregation ‘should attain as high a standard in its 
own line as expert music,’ there are certain non- 
musical factors in the singing of an untrained mass 
that more than atone for the almost inevitable artistic 
defects. The Committee concerns itself solely with 
the musical aspect, overlooking the fact that perhaps 
the chief value of congregational music is not artistic, 
but social. Moreover, an act, simple and unimpressive 











when performed by an_ individual, becomes ¢ 
immense significance when joined in by a mag 
I remember hearing a keen musician say that his 
most moving experience at the Albert Hall was not x 
a concert, but at a great meeting of the Chur 
Congress, when the huge gathering recited th) 
Apostles’ Creed. No definite note was used, and qj 
the voices were subdued, but the effect was ove. 
whelming in a manner and to a degree that no high) 
organized musical performance could attain. 


A WORD FOR THE ORGANIST. 


The organist is so generally abused that it is gooj 
to find the Committee backing him up: 


A number of answers to the questions of the Committee 
regard the organist and choir as the chief enemy. No 
doubt there have been organists and choirs with merely 
personal interests in the services ; but we are strongly of 
opinion that the solution of the practical difficulties of 
Church music lies in the direction of supporting the 
organist more and not less. The whole position of the 
organist is in a very unsatisfactory state. In many 
places he is an untrained musician with a taste for music, 
who takes an organist’s place on general principles of 
philanthropy or as a private hobby. Such a man is very 
often quite unfitted to guide the musical policy of a 
church ; and one great need in the Church is for a 
sufficient number of trained musicians to deal with this 
most important aspect of public worship. But in any 
church where there is a trained musician he is much 
more likely to deal rightly with the problem of Church 
music than the clergyman, unless he also is a trained 
musician. Great mischief, no doubt, has been done by 
incompetent organists ; but not less mischief by clergy- 
men who, without any adequate knowledge of the subject 
and only personal predilection to guide them, claim to 
deal with a high hand with the musical part of the 
services. What is really wanted is to diminish the 
power of the incurable amateur, whether he be organist 
or priest. 


The ‘incurable amateur’ will continue to flourish 
parishes where there is no proper financial provisio 
made for paying a professional. There is the hay 
fact against which the recommendations of Committet 
are powerless. The Report makes no mention of th 
financial question, although it is a vital one. Wear 
told that music is ‘a most important aspect of publi 
worship,’ needing the direction of ‘trained musiciass 
It would be interesting—and startling—to follow » 
this sentence with statistics showing the number d 
churches paying less than £25, £50, and £60 a yearl 
their organists. It may be answered that in most cast 
the demands on the organist’s time are are so slight 
that he is able to eke out a living by means of privat 
teaching or other work. But first-rate musicians a 
not likely to flock to a branch of the profession # 
which their expensive training is repaid by a dole aa 
a hunt for the means of eking it out. The numberd 
well-qualified organists who have taken posts @ 
cinemas and other places of amusement is not yet largt 
but it is significant. 

Into such a matter as diocesan finance a layma 
enters with diffidence. I venture, however, to suggt 
that since Church music is now recognised as # 
important factor, each diocese should form a musi@ 
fund from which grants should be made towaré 
paying the organists of the poorer parishes. 1% 
would be an extension of a principle already in use® 
other matters. In cases of several poor and 
parishes in a neighbourhood, district choirmaste 
should be appointed, under whose supervision & 
local semi-amateurs would (or should) work 
believe that every diocese contains a sufficiently lat 
number of wealthy music-lovers to make the sche 
a success. The fact of an organist being to $ 
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extent paid by the diocese would strengthen his 
ition. Until some such plan is adopted, and every 
town organist assured of a minimum wage of £100 
a year, and every country one of £75, it is useless to 
ask for reforms that can be effected only by properly 
qualified musicians. 
Passing by the Committee’s remarks on the 
desirability of retaining the present surpliced choirs of 
men and boys, we come to a suggestion that, 
fortunately, has little chance of being realised : 


The congregation should have more practical control 
of and responsibility for the music, through a Church 
Masic Committee. ‘ 


We need not dwell on the futility of placing the 
‘trained musician’ under the direction of a body on 
which the ‘incurable amateur’ would inevitably be 
well represented. Such a committee would be useful 
only if its activities could be confined to matters of 
general policy,—e.g., the adoption of a new hymnal 
or psalter, or the introduction of plainsong. Changes 
of this kind could be made with much less friction if 
brought about by the congregation through their 
committee than by the organist and incumbent. 

This recommendation was not quite unanimous, 
one member giving his opinion (page 42) that ‘the 
efiect of the proposal might be disastrous.’ 

Clerical methods of intoning come in for fraak 
criticism on page 31. But frank criticism on this 
point has been frequent for years, without abolishing 
what the report drily calls ‘the curious unnatural 
throaty sound upon notes of uncertain pitch.’ More 
definite action is necessary. Candidates for ordina- 
tion should be tested in this as in other matters, 
such as elocution. They should be required to 
satisfy a recognized Church musician of their ability 
a) To monotone without employing wrong vocal 
methods and without losing the pitch, and (4) To sing 
all such inflections as are likely to be used in ordinary 
services. Those who fail through defective ear 
should be instructed to use the speaking voice only ; 
if the failure is due to insufficient preparation, the 
candidates should be called on for re-examination. 


CHANTING, 


Among the suggestions in regard to chanting, 
perhaps the best is to the effect that the verses should 
be sung antiphonally by a few expert voices (or even 
one)and the congregation. This method has been 
tried and found successful. I was recently present 
atachurch which was temporarily without a choir. 
A deputy played the organ, while the organist sang 
the odd verses, the even being sung heartily by the 
people. The chanting was not a perfect exposition of 
Solesmes or any other method, but it was not without 
good qualities from a merely musical point of view, 
besides possessing the enjoyable features usually 
present in the singing of a crowd. The Frere and 
Briggs Psalter was used, about sixty of the 
congregation singing from the pointed ‘copies (small 
edition, with words only). A short practice had been 
held before the service. 

A suggestion that a metrical psalm might well be 
substituted in churches where chanting is found too 
difficult is not likely to meet with favour. The best 
of the metrical psalms are already widely used as 
hymns. The bulk of the remainder do not reach a high 
literary level, and their substitution for the splendid 
prose of the psalter would bea retrograde step. Church 
people may differ as to methods of chanting ; they 

varying views as to the choice of psalms for public 
use; but they are one in affectionate appreciation of 


the publication of this Report. 
given to Church music is significant, and should lead 
to something like a definite policy on the part of those 
in authority. 
here made out to be, it can no longer be left, as it is toe 
often at present, in the unguided hands of ‘incurable 
amateurs,’ both clerical and lay. 
the Committee, ‘efforts are being made to raise and 
develop English taste and perfection in musical 
matters, and the Church, which has so great and 
unbroken a tradition of musical achievement, ought 
not to be behindhand in this respect.’ 


the Prayer Book version of the psalms. Moreover, the 
difficulty of chanting is a bogey that can be laid if 
a little trouble is taken by organist, choir, and 
congregation. 

Most of us agree with the Committee in regretting 
the disuse of women’s voices in choirs, and in the 
disappearance of local orchestras, especially in villages. 
In regard to mixed choirs, we are told that ‘it would 
probably be convenient that a mixed choir should nat 
sit in the chancel, but in the west end of the church’ 
One need not be a rabid feminist to suggest that if it is 
not ‘convenient’ for women to sing in the chancel, 
the necessary brass polishing and other cleaning in that 
part of the building at present done chiefly by women 
volunteers should be handed over to men, the women 
confining their activities to the west end 

The Committee expresses ‘an earnest desire that 
increased attention should be paid to Church music by 
the Royal College of Organists and other accredited 
institutions.’ The Royal College of Organists has 
greatly improved the value of its diplomas in this 
respect, and will probably be unable to go much 
further, chiefly because it is primarily an examining 
body. Much more might be done by such institutions 
as the R.A.M. and R.C.M., which are educational as 
well as examining. At present the more direct 
educational activities of the R.C.O. are confined to 
lectures. With the excellent College premises it 
should be possible to hold regular classes concerned 
with various aspects of Church music. Such a step 
would be of enormous value, and would raise the 
prestige of the already highly valued diplomas. 

This is not the place to consider the Report except 
in regard to the chapter on music. There are, 
however, two other passages that should be mentioned 
here. On page 20 we read that : 


. the Committee is convinced that an hour—or 
at the very most an hour and a-quarter—is the limit of the 
power of attention in ordinary congregations. 


If this conviction is well-grounded—and most of us 
will agree that it is —it must surely affect the question 
of the choice of music. It is another argument in 
favour of choirs reducing their service music in favour 
of extra-service recitals. 

A useful suggestion appears on page 23: 

It seems desirable that the Church should be used 
for other purposes than services. Conventions, 
conferences, and missionary meetings might be held 
there without any real danger of loss of reverence, and 
with the valuable result of helping the people to 
concentrate their interests and affections upon their 
church. 


There can surely be few better uses for the naves of 
our churches than the holding of meetings of the 
congregation for the practice and discussion of 


Church music. 
On the whole, we may hope for good results from 
The prominent part 


Ifthe subject is as important as it is 


‘On all hands,’ says 


The Report should be read by all church musicians, 


and they will do well not to confine their attention te 





the chapter dealing with their subject. 
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SIR HUBERT PARRY ON EXAMINATIONS. 





At the presentation of R.C.O. diplomas at the 
College on July 20, Sir Hubert Parry, the President, 
gave another of the admirable addresses which have 
Secome features of such occasions. After warning 
the successful candidates against ‘ the natural inference 
‘of an examinee who has just been successful, that an 
@xamination is a final goal, and that having got 
through it, he can sit down and take it easily,’ 
Sir Hubert proceeded : 


After all, examinations are for special purposes. 
There is only one great examination that covers all 
things, and that is the great examination of life. 
Human life in its entirety is an examination, and the 
examiners in that case are not only the people who are 
alive with you, but people who will live after you. 
And the better your work in that examination the 
longer it will take to get out the verdict. For special 
examinations you must have limitations, because without 
them it is inconceivable that you can get any test of the 
candidates’ efficiency ; and I think that perhaps if we 
look closely at the restrictions and limitations of 
examinations, which are always for some _ special 
purpose, we get at reasons for all sorts of things 
which people dispute about, and put on a wrong basis. 
In establishing limitations, of course you have to 
establish those which are necessary for the particular 
purpose which the examination is expected to serve : 
as for a particular profession or vocation. There must 
be limitations. 


Far too many students—and even composers—fail 
to realise the right kind and amount of importance 
attached to grammatical prohibitions. On this very 
important examination point, Sir Hubert said : 


If you are told that promiscuous indulgence in fifths 
and octaves is undesirable, it does not mean that these 
things are permanently excluded, or of any vital imp rt- 
ance in the wider spaces of art. It means that for the 
purpose of our examination it is better not to indulge in 
these little extravagances ; and the same is the case 
with restrictions in counterpoint. People are very often 
misled with regard to limitations and examinations. 
There is the one type of person who thinks that the 
limitations which are imposed in examinations are 
limitations which apply to all the wider spheres of art ; 
and therefore that everybody who writes works which 
do nt have the things which are forbidden in 
examinations ought to be received with a great deal of 
consideration by the musical public. So it sometimes 
happens that, instead of original compositions, a man 
offers the public samples of what he would have done 
had he been in an examination. That is a not 
uncommon misfortune. But, all the same, I think that 
is rather better than the other misconception, which is 
excessively funny; it is, that people who meet with 
the restrictions which are imposed for examination 
purp»ses, think that these things are laid down as vital 
to art, and that they will be showing splendid indepen- 
dence and originality by breakirg them on every 
possible occasion. Lots of people who have not 
thought very much really suppose that they can disguise 
their entire lack of invention by writing rows of 
consecutive fifths. 


Those of us who are familiar with the more extreme 
examples of modern music will agree that this last 
sentence is not too sweeping. It reminds us of 
Beerbohm Tree’s witty definition of Futurism,—‘ the 
loin-cloth of the incompetent.’ 






But [Sir Hubert went on] this brings us to one of the 
most essential things to understand in connection with 
examinations, and that is the essential nature of 
theory—what theory really is. People unfortunately do 
not distinguish between theory and text-books. People 
write miles of text-books or what they call theory books, 





which are really books for the guidance of people who 












are going in for examinations. Such books deal with 
individual instances and individual detail. Theory books 
are essentially statements of principles. If we could 
an ideal theory book—which we never shall, because the 
world is always changing—we should get something 
which covered all those individual instances, and le} 
you to group them in such a way that you would never ly 
at a loss in any emergency. But a text-book is alway; 
going out of date. It is generally out of date before itis 
written. That is not so very surprising, because th 
progress of art is perfectly phenomenal. It is going 
ahead every day. If you do succeed in writing a text. 
book which is up to date on the First of April, in the 
morning, art has gone on a long way and left you behind, 
and you have to go on amending it. All the individu 
instances must be subject to constant variation. It js 
inevitable that we should have individual instances ; ba 
the individual details presented to you as ideal forms of 
procedure are, as far as they concern the man who has 
grown intohis independence, matters of minor importance. 
If you still believe in the princ'ple of being governed by 
commandments, that is where you have to start ; buat in 
these days we judge things by their consequences. A 
thing is good or bad in proportion to the good or evil 
which is produced by it, and not by your being told that 
you must or must not do it. . . . As far as text 
books are concerned, we are bound to have them because 
people have to be shown how they are to get through 
examinations; and there is also a certain financial 
aspect about it. Ifa man has not much gift fr making 
money in any other way, and he can write a text-book 
for examinations which attract many candidates, he gets 
rather a lot of royalties. 


The following tribute to the progressive spirit of tht 
College will be subscribed to by all who are in toud 
with the examinations for Fellowship : 


You will observe that people who conduct examina 
tions and have any kind of weight and validity in their 
schemes, try strenuously to keep their text-books and 
schemes of examination up-to-date. The Royal College 
of Organists are very ardent and energetic in trying to 
bring their schemes up to the particular five minutes we 
happen to be living in, or of the particular moment in 
which the candidate is entering an examination ; and of 
course they rejoice in the constant exercise of their 
artistic perceptions and their intelligence, because they 
feel they are keeping level with the glorious rush of 
progressive art. They always try to be somewhere neat, 
and I think the position which these examinations hold 
is to a great extent owing to their loyalty to the 
principles of progress, and to their determination not to 
be submerged by convention, but to keep their examin 
tions in touch with the living realities of art. I think 
those of you who have passed, and are still anxiously 
waiting for your certificates, may apply to your case the 
reasonable reflection that these particular examinations 
are especially adapted, in a sense in which no othe 
examinations in this country are, to the particula 
qualifications which are desired for your profession and 
for the work you have to do. 


Diplomées generally are so tempted to rest @ 
their laurels that Sir Hubert’s warning deserves to 
noted : 


But yet again I hope you yourselves would neve 
pretend that these examinations were goals final and 
absolute, but would rather regard them as proofs af 
efficiency up to a certain point, and as stepping-stone 
to yet further development. . . . Efficiency 8 
nothing unless it is applied to some end. There § 
nothing in the universe which is an end in itself. No 
even music is an end in itself, but a means to greatet 

























































































ends. Everything tends to make us realise it; and # 
ourselves have begun to delight in the strange discovery 
that music can be of infinite value even in 

unexpected quarters as the savagery of warfare. To 
lots of people who have been entirely incapable d 
understanding what the great mission of music is, It® 
rather a surprise to discover that it can really be 
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some practical use! One of the strange things in this 
world is that the bigger a thing is the longer it takes 
ordinary people to find it out. . . . a You have 
to go beyond art in these days and take interest in all 
sorts of great subjects. You will find your musical gift 
is best used by being expanded in relation to what you 
can understand of things outside it. 


If there be still any self-centred, art-for-art’s-sake 
musicians, we commend to them the closing words of 
the address : 

You have to find the meaning of our music by going 
outside it, and make it bigger by making it dependent 
instead of independent. It is one of the great things 
that have dawned upon us—that things are not big when 
they stand by themselves, but when they have found 
their true sphere of service. It is in stepping down 
from pre-eminence and dominance to the furtherance of 
human interests that anything becomes greatest. It is 
by holding out its hands to other things that it expands. 

If it seems to step down to the position of service, it is 

in order that it may become so much greater. 


CATTISTOCK (Near DORCHESTER) CARILLON. 


On Thursday, July 25, M. Josef Denyn—city carillonneur 
of Malines—gave his twenty-third annual recital. The 


weather conditions were not ideal, as a strong, blustering | 


wind was blowing the whole time. In spite of this the 
bells were heard to advantage under the trees in the beautiful 
grounds of the Rectory. The audience, though not so 
numerous as usual, was most appreciative of M. 
brilliant playing. The programme was as follows : 


Prelude. 

Flemish songs 
(a) ‘ Het lied der Viaminger 
(4) ‘ Marleentie’ ‘ 
(c) ‘De Zege van Groeninghe’ 
(d) ‘ Het liedje van den Smid’ 





Fantasia de l'opera ‘ Jerusalem’ ‘ ‘erd. 


4 British songs : 





(a) ‘Within a mile of Edinburgh Town , . / 
(4) ‘Oh! the Oak and the Ash’ (17th century) 
Traditional 

(c) ‘Rule, Britannia j , , Arn 
(d) ‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 

(17th century) Traditional 
(a) Allegro Rondo Nicolai 
(4) Rondo , Peichler 

6 (a) National Anthems: 
(46) ‘ Brabanconne’ = : ° l'an Campenhout 
(c) Duo de la muette de Portici ‘ . Iuber 
(‘ Amour sacré de la Patri¢ ') 
Gop Save tue Kinc 


According to his usual custom, M. Denyn began with an 
extempore Prelude in which he showed his instrument and 
his great executive powers to the fullest advantage ; and of 
the Flemish melodies, the one by Mestdagh was particularly 
expressive, while Andelhof's ‘Song of the Smith,’ with its 
jolly, rhythmic tune and anvil-like accompaniment, was 
most fascinating. Of the British tunes, ‘The oak and the 
ash,’ a fine melody in the minor key, was best suited to 
the bells. The ‘Allegro’ by Nicolai and the Rondo by 
Peichler —excellent representative carillon-music of the 
classic type—afforded a pleasing contrast to the other items, 

The omission of hymn-tunes such as were included in last 
year’s programme is a step in the right direction, as they are 
most unsuitable, and hamper the player with unnecessary 
difficulties in order to make them effective music. M. Denyn 
played throughout with great skill and rare artistic 
perception. 

It is the fervent hope of every lover of bell-music that ere 
long we may hear him on his own glorious instrument at 
Malines—about the safety of which so many conflicting 
teports have recently been published. The Malines 
carillon is not destroyed, and for this we have to thank 
that grand old man, Cardinal Mercier, who has ever kept 
his watchful eye on the bells from the very beginning of the 
Han occupation of the city. 





Denyn’s | 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL ORGAN: 
ITS PROGRESS AND NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 
By G. D. HARRISON (Zieut., R.A.F.). 


When the A/ustcal Times in January, 1913, first published 
the specification of this organ it was intended that April, 
1917, would see the completion of its installation. However, 
shortly after the publication of the specification the Cathedral 
committee decided to extend the first portion of the Cathedral 
to be completed, by constructing the first transepts in addition 
to the Chancel. 

This alteration of plan postponed the date when it would 
be possible to commence to erect the instrument, and, later, 
the outbreak of war, followed by depletion of the staff of 
workmen engaged on the building of the Cathedral, resulted 
in the completion of the first part of the fabiic beirg 
postponed indefinitely. 

But work on the organ has steadily progressed, and 
finished parts are now stored, awaiting erection, in a disused 
church near the Cathedral site in Liverpool, which has been 
found excellently suited to the purpose. 















THE CONSOLE, 


The position the organ will have and its peculiar design 
have necessitated its construction in a number of units, and 
of these the Choir, Swell, and enclosed Pedal departments, 
which are to be located with the console on the North side 
of the Chancel, are already practically completed and in 
store. The Great and Solo departments (located on the 
South side of the Chancel along with the Tuba and Echo 
organs) are also far advanced. The console itself is prac- 
tically completed, with the exception of the electrical 
equipment, and ironwork, such as composition pedals, &c. 

During the past two years the writer has periodically 
visited Messrs. Willis’s factory to inspect the various portions 
of this giant instrument, and has heard nearly all the stops 
of the partially finished departments now stored at Liverpool. 
It is quite evident that the builders have spared no pains or 
expense that make for perfection. Numerous experiments 
have been made in voicing, resulting in the production of 
the most beautiful tone-colours, the variety shown in the 
flute and string tones being extraordinary. The exquisite 
non-slotted small-scale Viols of the Solo department also 





deserve special mention. 
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The designing of the Great Diapasons has received 
much attention, experimental pipes of all types and scales 
having been made and results compared, the object being, of 
course, to obtain a beautiful and musical diapascn tone with 
adequate power. The scale of the No. 1 diapason will be no 
less than 5 inches at ten. C, with a 2/7 mouth, while the 
upper lip, which is kept low, will be reinforced and 
burnished, The other diapasons are of different types, 
having mouth widths varying from 44 to 2/7. No. § on 
the light pressure will be of approximately the same scale 
and treatment as the famous Schulze model at Tyne Deck. 

Naturally, owing to Willis’s reputation as reed voicers, 
particulars of these stops will be received with great interest. 
Practically all the reeds are finished, only the Tubas and 
some of the Pedal and Echo reeds remaining to be completed. 
The fancy and orchestral reeds are of great beauty, the 
various Clarinets being worthy of special note. The builders, 
in accordance with their usual practice, have employed non- 
capped tubes for the latter stops, with the result that the 
uninteresting muffled quality, lacking in character, unfor 
tunately found in so many modern organs, is entirely absent, 
and a very faithful imitation of the orchestral instrument is 
secured, the tone being particularly rich in the tenor and 
bass. The Chorus reeds may, I think, with safety be sai: 
to ‘go one better’ than the best examples of ‘ Father 
Willis.” They are of course voiced on strict ‘ Willis 
lines, the special curve and screwed-on metal weight being 
employed throughout, with the exception of the two Tubas 
labelled ‘ Bombardon,’ which will belong to a modified type 
of Tuba Sonora. The builders have also, for the first time, 
introduced into their reed work the open French Shalio’, 
although the tongues are treated on normal ‘ Willis’ lines 
The Great Organ Trompete Harmonique on 15 inches, and 
treated in this manner, gives a blaze of tone of superb 
magnificence, and yet there is no coarseness as in the 
usual French model, and the bass portion is quite smooth 
although full of life. The contrast between the broad Sol« 
Trombas and Great Trumpets will be very fine. 

After the first publication of the specification much 
discussion took place as to its merits not only in this journal 
but in musical contemporaries. Mcst of the criticisms were 
directed against the size of the instrument, and were not of a 
constructive nature, but a few were of undoubted value, and 
no doubt influenced the designer in some of the modification s 
since introduced. 

One of the most valuable criticisms was that by the 
Rev. Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt (whose book. ‘ Studies in 
Organ-Tone,’ is generally acknowledged to be a standard 
work on the subject of voicing and tone-colour in organs), 
which appeared in the Organist and Choirmaster in May, 
1913. 


those of the Diapasons, and recommended the use of the 


system for the mixtures which avoids the ranks ‘ breaking’ | 


at the same note, with a view to concealing the ‘ breaks.’ 

It is interesting to note that the ‘Contra Basso’ 16-ft.. on 
10-in. wind, in the Pedal department, originally planned as | 
a heavy metal string stop, is now to be a wood string of | 
considerable power, constructed on ‘Schulze’ lines ; also | 
that the lower twenty-four notes of the Swell Contra 
Geigen and the lower twelve notes of the Geigen, will be 
of the wood string type, scaled and voiced to ‘ meet’ the 
metal part of the stops. I understand that similar action 
with regard to other basses is also contemplated, and in a'l | 
probability some of the enclosed l’edal string stops will be | 
made of wood, also some of the basses of the Great 
Diapason, while a few of the latter will probably be carried 
down in ‘ special’ metal to CC. 

The mixtures have been designed, in common with the | 
builders’ recent practice, on lines similar to those so 
enthusiastically advocated by Mr. Hunt. 

In view of the powerful Reed work in the Swell 
department which the stops have been designed to support, 
the following Pedal reeds have been placed on a wind- 
of 174 inches, in place of 15 inches, as originally 

viz. : 





pressure 

intended, 
N 2F ( nt () e 
N I rdort 
No. 20 Ophi 








Mr. Elunt expressed his regret at the absence of wood | 
string-tone, the use of zinc solely for the basses, especially | 






































































The most interesting additional accessory is the je 
Crescendo and Decrescendo device, recently invented \y 
Mr. Henry Willis, jun., which will enable the instramen, 
be built up from the softest to the loudest combination q 
wvce versa. The apparatus is controlled by two pedi 
similar in appearance to ordinary combination pedals, ong 
acting on the Crescendo and the other on the Decresceng 
On depressing the Crescendo pedal the crgan is automatical; 
built up stop-by-stop from the particular state it happened; 
be in, and this continues until the pedal is released. Thi 
general Crescendo or Decrescendo is obtained through th 
Great organ keyboard, and all couplers are affected as wd 
as the speaking stops. The stops are thrown in and ont y 
that the organist can see the condition of the organ at ay 
time. The speed at which the Crescendo or Decresceng 
takes place can also be directly controlled, and means willk 
provided to hitch the pedals down. It will be seen that th 
possibilities of this device are endless, when it has ke 
mastered and is thoroughly understood. The apparaty 








rHE STOP JAMBS: LEFT. 
would appear p-sitively to think. An Echo to the Gre 
Coupler has been added, so as to bring the Echo department 
into the scheme of this general Crescendu and Decrescend 
device. 

In addition to the above, five special adjuster pistons have 
been added, one to each manual, and one pedal piston to the 
Pedal organ. Any combination can be set on these pistots 
while sitting at the console. A complete list of the additiow 
is appended 


ADDITIONS TO ACCESSORIES. 
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Vive Special Pistons and One Pedal Piston.—The 
Choir, Great, Swell, Solo, and Echo organ each to be 
provided with a special ‘ Selector’ Piston, on which, 


t piston, the performer can set 


before or 





xy means of a locking 
any required combination at the keyboar 





while playing. 
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Pedal Combinations. — Actuated by a drawstop knob, 
which consists of mechanism that will, as required, 
leave the Combination Pedals ‘free'—that is, not 
affecting the Pedal knobs—so enabling the 
Combination Pedals to affect other departments 
through the accessories already provided. 

Reversible Pedal Piston to ‘ Pedal Combination.’ 

Echo and Great Coupler.—To be played direct through 
the Echo main action, so that the Echo Octave 
Couplers play through same when drawn. 

Reversible Pedal Piston to Pedal Accompaniment to 
Pistons. 

It is very regrettable that the designer of the organ, the 
late W. J. Ridley, did not live to hear the instrument 
which was his greatest interest in life. As recorded in the 
March Musical Times (page 112), he passed away on 
January 20, 1918. Curiously enough, Mr. Ridley’s death. 
which was very sudden, was closely followed by the death of 
Mrs. Barrow, the donor of the organ, 
Mr. Ridley was. 
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handsome legacy to the Cathedral, which will entirely relieve 
the authorities from all cost in connection with the upkeep 
of the instrument, and ensure her gift being maintained 
im a perfect state of preservation. 


A DISASTER TO THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
ORGAN. 

Since the above article was in type we regret to have to 
“tate that a serious disaster has befallen the instrument. 
Our Liverpool correspondent writes : 

The completion of the great organ for the new 
Liverpool Cathedral will probably be seriously affected by 
the extensive damage occasioned by the collapse of the 
toof of the old Presbyterian Church at Oldham, a disused 
building in which many tons of completed organ material 








Were stored, including cases of costly action and 


whose nephew 
Mrs. Barrow has, I understand, left a 










mechanical apparatus. Without any warning, three- 
¥ of the roof of the old church fell through and 

rought with it the greater part of the gallery, burying 

the body of the building in a huge mass of debris. It 
was a heartbreaking sight which evoked universal 
sympathy with the famous organ-builders, Messrs. 
Henry Willis & Sons. Fortunately the new console 
entirely escaped damage by being stored in the vestry. 
It has been placed on exhibition in a central shop- 
window in Bold Street, where it is the cynosure of all 
eyes. For a console of five keyboards, 215 drawstops, 
and 100 pistons, it is a remarkably compact piece ot 
workmanship in rosewood, ebony, and ivory, and it is a 
sight which conjures up endless possibilities in tones 
of ethereal sweetness or awesome power, and even 
in its present inarticulate state certainly arouses lively 
anticipation. May the day be not far distant when 
we shall hear the completed instrument, which, if 
not actually the largest in the world as claimed, will be 
the finest. 

In response to our sympathetic inquiries Messrs. Henry 
Willis & Sons say that : 

The collapse was not altogether without warning. Our 
Liverpool manager had called the attention of the land- 
lords to signs with were becoming apparent of a possible 
collapse of part of the plaster ceiling, and a builder had 
been called in to report. In view of this possible collapse 
we had‘removed the organ work underneath the part of 
the ceiling which showed signs of collapse to another 
part of the building, and as a matter of fact our men 
who effected this leit the building an hour or two before 
the catastrophe took place, the condition of the roof 

| being much worse than had been anticipated. 

At first it seemed that enormous damage had been 
done, as practically the whole of the roof fell in and the 
| interior of the building appeared to be nothing but a 
mass of splintered debris. However, after some of the 
debris was removed it was found that the galleries had 
withstood the strain, and that the work stored under 
them had escaped much damage. This was luckily most 
| of the more delicate action-work ; also most of the Reed 
stops escaped. At the time of writing we estimate the 
damage at about £3,000, which is much less than 
was at first feared, as the value of the work in the 
building exceeds £10,000. 

As stated by your correspondent, the console escaped, 
and by the kindness of Messrs. Van Gruisen & Sons is now 
displayed in the shop-window of their Bold Street 
premises, where it seems to be attracting much attention. 





FAVERSHAM CHURCH: ITS ORGANISTS 
AND MUSICAL SERVICES. 


An interesting service was held in Faversham Church on 
Sunday, April 7, when a tablet to the memory of William 
Henry Drake, containirg an inscription and a list of organists 
of the Church during the last 230 years, subscribed for by his 
pupils and friends, was dedicated. 

The first part of the service was intoned by the Rev. A. 
Telfer, hon. curate of Faversham and head-master of the 
Wreight’s School for Boys. The vicar, the Rev. Canon 
T. G. Crosse, gave an address, and formally dedicated the 
tablet, which was unveiled by Mr. Charles H. Drake, eldest 
son of the late organist. The music included Sir J. Frederick 
Bridge’s ‘He giveth His beloved sleep,’ which was sung 
by the full choir. 

A long record of organists such as is here given can 
surely be shown by few towns of the size of Faversham, 
not being the happy possessors of any cathedral or collegiate 
foundation. 

The town of Faversham is a corporate member of the 
Cinque Port of Dover, and gives its name to an extensive 
Hundred in the Lathe of Scray, and to a County Court 
district, and also to a Parliamentary, Registration, and Union 
District. It is situated in the Eastern Division of the County 
of Kent, and within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Diocese of Canterbury and Deanery of Ospringe. 

Its earliest existing Royal Charter, dated June 4, 36 A® 








Henry III. (1252), grants the King’s Barons of Faversham 
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certain privileges, as enjoyed by their predecessors more fully 
in the time of Edward the Confessor and other Kings of 
England. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to St. Mary of Charity, 
stands probably on the site of a Roman church or temple, 
but no portion of it now existing dates from earlier than the 
Norman period. It is a large building, second only in point 
of size of all the Parish Churches in the county, with a total 
length of 200 feet, and width across the transepts of 120 feet. 
The transepts have the unusual feature of double aisles. 
There is an Early English crypt, formerly the Chapel of 
Our Lady Undercroft, and a strong room, originally the 
Treasury, with watching-chamber above it for the sexton. 
Its spacious chancel and transepts date from about 1305 
The central tower and 11th-century nave were removed in 
1755, and the present classic nave erected. A west tower, 
with graceful open spire of similar design to that of 
Newcastle Cathedral, was built in 1795, and attracts the 
eye of the visitor approaching the town either from London 
or Dover. There are a number of well-carved 15th-century 
misericords, besides many interesting monuments and brasses, 
and also a 14th-century chest and some interesting wall- 
paintings representing the martyrdom of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, &c. 

There was a Cluniac Abbey here, founded by King 
Stephen, and it would appear that the monks held certain 
of their services in the Parish Church; but be this as it 
may, there were frequent disputes between them and the 
parochial clergy. 

Probably a school had been kept by the monks from early 
days. In 1527 John Cole, clerk, Warden of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, granted lands to the Abbot and Convent of 
St. Saviour, Faversham, for the foundation of a Grammar 
School. At the dissolution of the Abbey these lands, with 
other possessions, were surrendered to the King. On the! 
petition of the inhabitants, Queen Elizabeth in 1576} 
re-established the school, endowing it with such of the] 
lands given by John Cole as had not been alienated by } 
Royal grants in the meantime.* The school-house, aj} 
picturesque building to the north of the churchyard, was 
erected soon after. This is now the home of the Free- 
masons, more commodiousschool buildings having been erected 
in another part of the town in 1880. The school still retains 
the name of its Royal benefactress. 

In addition to this, Faversham has other educational 
foundations and establishments far ahead of most towns of 
its size, besides many charitable institutions. 

The choral services of the Church would appear to have 
been on a par with those of some of the more important 
collegiate foundations, but no record remains of any endow- 
ment for them. 

In 1506, when Warham was Archbishop and Henry VII. 
was King, certain Articles were enacted by the Mayor, 
Jurats, and Commoners of Faversham assembled in War1- 
mote, within whose civil jurisdiction the Parish Church was 
situate. These regulations refer to two Parish Clerks who 
acted as servers at Mass, and also as ‘ Rectores Chori’ or 
Cantores + In the latter capacity they wore green copes. 
Among other things, the Articles set forth that the clerks : 





- » « « at everry masse be note shall syng the grayle} at 
the upper dexte in the body of the quyer and the pistell, § 
and to be dylygent to syng all the office of the masses 
be note. And to be dylygent to syng and doo ther 
dute at all servyces to be songe be note. And to bryng 
forth suche bookis in to the quyer as shalbe necessarye 
as well for masses to be songe in the said chirche as any 
other service ther to be song be note. And to bryng 
forth in to the quyer . . . . surplyces rochetts 
coopis &c.. . . . and to ley the same bookis half on 
the oon side of the quyer and the other halff of theym 
on the other side. 


Also : 
The said clarkis or one of theym at all tymes whanne 
ony servyce shalbe done be note, shall sett the quyer 
not after his owne brest, but as every man beyng a 
synger may synge convenyently his part. And wher 





* * Visitors’ Guide to Faversham ' (Giraud & Donne), pp. 76, 77. 





+ ‘ Archzologia Cantiana,’ xx., p. 203. * Graduale. § Epistle. 


—$__ 


kepe the playne songe unto the tyme the quyer be sett 
agayne. The said clarkis or one of theym as moche as 
in theym is shall endevour theymself to teche childern 
to rede and synge in the quyer and to do service in the 
churche as of olde tyme hath be accustomed thei takyng 
for their techyng as belongith therto. 


One of the clerks was to ‘lye nyghtly in the church 
stepill.’ They were to ‘brusshe away the cobwebbis ove 
the auters, wallis and windows,’ and to be obedient to the 
Mayor, Jurats, and Commons of the Town, and 


. « « « not to have no sklaunderous words ne make non: 
occasion of debate in words nor in dede betwene the 
curatt and parisshyns ne betwene parisshen and 
parisshen. 


A succession of two clerks was continued until 1548, when 
the number was reduced to one. 

An Inventory of the Church gocds,* taken in 1512, reveals 
many interesting details. Among the large number of 
vestments, &c., were two little vestments with two coars 
mitres for the Boy Bishop. Doubtless the boys of this 
old-established choir, following the custom of other larg 
churches, Cathedral and Collegiate, on the Feast o 
Saint Nicholas, December 6, chose one of their number tp 
be Bishop, and he maintained a mock Episcopal dignity until 
Holy Innocents’ Day, when it may be assumed he celebrated 
Mass. Often, it must be said, this function was the occasion 
of unseemly ribaldry. The custom was not finally abolishei 
until late in the 16th century. 

Forty-one service books are mentioned in the Inventory. 
All have disappeared. A few parchment leaves from som: 
of them were in the reign of Elizabeth used by the 
Town Clerk of Faversham as covers for the Recognizances 
of Typpelers and Proceedings of the Portmote Court 
Among these are two leaves of an illuminated Psalter oi 
the 13th century. 

No mention is made in the Inventory of any organ. This 
is to be regretted, and we can only conclude that the Church 
did not at that time possess one. Unfortunately, too, we 
have no records of choral matters for the next 130 years 
Probably the musical services were continued in some form 
until the Rebellion, when they ceased altogether. 

Soon after the Restoration an organ seems to have been 
erected in the Church, but no evidence is forthcoming as to 
what it was like. 

Henry Hatche, a merchant of Faversham, who died in 
1533. bequeathed, zwter alia, a sum of money, a third put 
of the interest on which was to be devoted to the ornaments 
of the ParishChurch. Part of the money accruing seem 
to have been set apart for the upkeep of the organ and th 
payment of the organist’s salary. Faversham has therefor 
been, and is now, in a fortunate position in this respect 
The town records mention that in 1736-37 the organ wa 
repaired and added to. In 1741 the pipes were gilded. 
In 1753 a new organ was erected by Bridge, at a cost a 
£320 In 1825 it was repaired and improved by Elliott, ata 
cost of £175, and further sums were spent upon it in 1340 
(Hill) and 1852. In 1863 the Choir organ was added, ani 
the pedals improved. In 1867 it was tuned to equal tem 
perament. At this time it stood in a gallery over the 
western entrance, where it was not only effective but a grea 
ornament to the Church, possessing a distinctly good case. 

In 1874 the Church was restored, and the orga 
reconstructed by Hill in the Chapel of St. Thomas o 
Canterbury, on the north side of the chancel. In 1892! 
was rebuilt and enlarged by August Gern, at a cost of £833 
(half contributed by Hatche’s Charity, the remainder 
subscription). Its specification is as follows : 


Great Orcax. CCtoG. (10 stops). 


Feet 
Lieblich bourdon ee : + .. 10 
Open diapason 8 
Open diapason 8 
Stopped diapason 8 
Hohl flute 8 
Principal .. - 4 
Twelfth és ' ee 2 
Fifteenth ‘ ad in oo ; _ 2 
Mixture, 3 ranks 8 
Trumpet 8 


(Continued on page 417.) 





* * Archeologia Cantiana," xviii., p. 108. 
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ANTHEM FOR MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


H. A. & M., No. 400. Composed by Aan Gray. 


Lo“poN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Luwitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLE AGENTS FoR THE U 8.A. 
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(Continued from page 410.) 

Swett Orcax. CC to G (13 stops). 
Feet. 

Double diapason .. ; ny - a 
Open diapason . Q 
Stopped diapason 
Viole de gambe 
Vox celeste. . 
Octave 
Suabe flute 
Super octave 
Mixture, 3 ranks. 
Double bassoon 6 
Horn > 
Oboe 
Vox humana 
Tremulant 


vue 


Crorr Orcax. CC to G (7 stops). 

Cor de nuit 

Dulciana 

Salcional i 

Harmonic flute .. » ii vt 4 

Gemsho: n ~ 5 4 

Flautina 

Clarinet es 

Pepat Orcan. CCC to F (6 steps). 

Major bass. . a ; 

Sub-bass ** o* 16 

Contra bass (Acoustic) .. , os 16 

Swell bass (Borrowed) . 16 

Bass flute “ wt 

Trombone (prepared for) 16 

CovupLers, 9: 

Swell to Pedal, Great to Pedal, Choir to Pedal, Swell to 
Great, Swell Sub to Great, Swell octave (on itself), Choir 
to Great, Swell to Choir, Pedal octave. 

“ ACCESSORIES. 
; Composition Pedals to Great and Pedal Organs. 

to Swell Organ. 

2 ” to Solo Stops. 

§ Pneumatic Pistons corresponding to above. 

t Pedal Full Organ. 


3 ” ” 


The wind is supplied by an electrically-diiven Kinetic- 
Swanton blower, situated in the clergy vestry. 

Jacob, in his ‘ History of Faversham,’ mentions that in 
1676 the organist’s salary was £6 per annum, but we are 
not told who was the recipient. In 1685 (the year, by-the-by, 
which saw the birth of the two great masters, Bach and 
Handel) John Billingsley was appointed organist, and 
fom that date the list is practically complete. 
Billingsley was probably a relative of Nicholas Billingsley, 
who was the fifth master of the Grammar School in the 
troublous times preceding the Commonwealth. Of Flacton, 
the next organist, nothing is known. He held the post 
seventeen years, and was succeeded by Stephen Philpott, 
who came of a very old Faversham family. A Henry Philpott 
was Mayor in 1564, and John in 1584 and 1616. Benjamin 
Browne, appointed in 1768, held office for only two years. 
Edward Gibbs doubtless belonged to one of two families of 
that name who were persons of note in the town. Samuel 
Porter, 1786, also came of an old Faversham family. He died 
July 14, 1823, aged fifty-five, and his tombstone in the 
churchyard records that he was for thirty-seven years 
a member of His Majesty’s Royal Band of Musicians, and 
daring the same period organist .of Faversham Church. 
There appears to be no connection between him and the 
Samuel Porter, of Norwich birth, who was organist of 
Canterbury Cathedral, 1757-1803. John Hall Porter, 
1823-24, was another member of the Faversham family. 
Henry Palmer, 1824-37, was the father of Miss Palmer, 
who married the late Mr. Richard Gibbs, who presented the 
town with the William Gibbs School for Girls. Thomas Dix, 
1837-65, came from Wells, in Somerset. Charles Coningsby, 
1865 71, had been a pupil of George Cooper, sub-organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He won the open competition in 
which Sir J. Frederick Bridge, then quite a young man, was a 
competitor. William Henry Drake, appointed 1871, sprung 
from an o'd Devonshire family ; he came to Faversham from 
Exeter, where he had studied music under John Franklyn, 
one of Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s articled pupils and a teacher 
of standing in that city. Drake had held the post of 
organist at Ospringe Church, under Canon Griffin, for fifteen 
years previously, and during that time he was also a master 
Commercial (now the Henry Wreight’s) School in 





Faversham. He consideraby advanced the musical services of 
the Charch, and gathered around him a loyal and enthusiastic 





body of choral church-workers. During his term of office 
he inaugurated oratorio services and organ recitals in the 
Church, besides conducting a large Choral Society in the 
town. He retired with a pension in 1903, and was blessed 
with a lease of fifteen years of rest. He devoted himself to 
his favourite hobby of gardening, retaining good health to 
the last, and a keen interest in the music of the Parish 
Church. His funeral on January 2, 1917, when the vicar, 
Canon Crosse, with his staff of assistant clergy and a full and 
reverent choir, paid him a last of many tributes of respect, 
will not be forgotten by those present. His successor, 
Mr. William John Keech, was selected after competition, in 
1903, from a large number of candidates, the late 
Sir George Martin being the adjudicator. Mr. Keech 
graduated Mus. Bac. at Durham University, and is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Organists. Since his 
appointment the musical services have been further 
enriched, and for years past an anthem has been sung every 
Sunday evening, whilst the Canticles are always taken to 
settings. The répertoire is an extensive one, and comprises— 
Te Deums: Martin in A (Jubilee), Stainer in BD and A, 
Harwood in AD, &c. ; and Evening Services: Oakeley in ED, 
Barnby in E, Harwood in A), Hopkins in F, Gadsby in C, 
&c.; also numerous anthems, including Brahms’s ‘ How 
lovely is Thy dwelling place.’ On Sunday evenings in Lent, 
Gounod’s ‘ All ye that weep’ and ‘Come unto Him,’ and 
others, are sung unaccompanied. Mr. Keech has also been 
responsible for the introduction of Communion Services such 
as Harwood in AJ, Smart in F, and Garrett in D. 

We ascertain from the choir registers that in pre-War 
times a typical year’s music embraced four cantatas, 
fifty-four anthems, fourteen Te Deums, seventeen Evening 
Services, and four Communion Services, while the full 
strength of the choir exceeded sixty. Asa proof that quality 
as well as quantity obtains, it may be recorded that the 
first-prize and banner for Parish Church Choirs at the Kent 
Competitive Festival was won the first time the choir 
competed, whilst every time boys have entered for solo- 
singing, prizes—first, second, or third—have without exception 
been secured. 

The Memorial Tablet to William Henr; Drake is of brass, 
munted on a massive slab of red Devon marble. It is the 
work of the well-known firm of Messrs. J]. Wippell & Co., of 
Exeter and London, and was supplied and fixed by Messrs. 
E. Fuller & Sons, contractors, Faversham. It is placed 
against the west face of the pillar at the nave end of the 
chancel, on the north side, near the organ. Space is left 
up?n it for the addition of further names. 

Much of the information c* archve logical interest included 
above is from articles by the late F. F. Giraud, who was for 
many years Town Clerk of Faversham, and a well-known 
antiquary. Notes on the organists appeared in the Faversham 
Institute Journal, December, 1896, and extracts are given 
here by the courtesy of the hon. editor, Mr. Charles Smith. 

C. H. D. 


HARVARD (1612-38) AND CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 


TOHN 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


(LOCAL LECTURES SUMMER MEETING, 1918). 


At the Cambridge Summer Meeting, held August 1-13, 
a considerable number of Americans attenied, drawn by the 
fact that the subject for the session was ‘ American History 
and Literature, &c.? Many Americans come to Emmanuel 
College as to a pilgrimage, because John Harvard was an under- 
graduate there. As the world knows, Harvard founded 
Harvard University at Cambridge (Mass.). With this in 
mind it was a brilliant idea of the college organist, Dr. 
E. W. Naylor, to arrange to give the visitors some of the 
music which Harvard might have heard in England before 
he left for America. We are glad to give the programme in 
full. Dr. Naylor tells us that he thinks that Harvard would 
probably have disapproved of the whole thing, especially 
when he (Dr. N.) sang ‘Gloria Tibi Trinitas’ from the altar 
steps, the two singers repeating it from the organ loft. The 
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version sung was that from the Antiphona'e of 1539, which 
is in the University Library. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE CHAPEI 
ORGAN RECITAL BY DR. NAYLOR (AUGUST 9, AT 3 P.M.). 


Programme of church music current in the time of 
J ohn Harvard (1612-38) : 


1. (a2) Organ-piece on the Plainsong W. Blitheman 


‘Gloria Tibi Trinitas.’ Christ Church 
W. Blitheman was Gent f Chapel Royal Oxford, 1554 
Died 1591 


(4) Another on the same tune by /ohn Bull 
Blitheman’s pupil, Dr. John Died 1628, at 
Bull, who was Gresham Antwerp. 
Professor in 1596, and organist 
of Notre Dame, Antwerp, from 


1617. 
2. Duets for baritone and bass voices. J/ichae! Es/e 
(a) * How shall a young man cleanse Choirmaster of 
his ways?’ Ps. cxix. 9. Lichfield Cath 
. . First _ publication 
From John Evely s MS. | 4 f lrigal 
aca _ oe : - on was of madrigals 
Originally for two boys, and u fe sGos 


accompaniment of srr 7 


(4) * Be not afraid, I am with thee.’ A. Schiit 
Isaiah xli 10 ee8c-r672. Choir 


First published 1634 English word master are com 
adapted by E. W. N. from the tran poser at Dresden 
lation of Luther's Bible. to Elector f 
Saxony 

3 Fantasia for Organ, from the /]. 7. Swee/inc/ 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book. 1562-1621. Organist 
This piece is a ‘Ricercare,’ at the Old Church 
and full of contrapuntal Amsterdam 
subtleties. 

‘. Duets for two men’s voices ; H. Schiit 


(a) ‘* Master, we have toiled all night, 16 
and nought have taken.’ 
Luke v. 5 
Published 1 
(6) ‘From the rising of the sun unto 
the going down of the same.’ 
Ps. exiii. 3. 





This has parts for tw viK and orga: 
The middle section wili be omitted. 
Published 1647 
5. Prelude (Tiento) on Tone I. Antonius a 
This wonderful min was the blind organist Caberzoit 
at the Escurial to Philip II. of Spai —-" 
here he played 1 organ with tw ? 
keyboards and pedals, and (apparent'y) 
nearly fifty stops. Hisson, Hernando 
employed a tation in figures, and 
published his father mpositions in 
that forr 
6. Fantasia, again on the tune «f Dr. John Bull 
‘Gloria Tibi Trinitas’ (in Died 162 
the bass). 
This piece is in r1-4 time al nd 
full of rhythmical difficult 





The two singers: R. Hilton, B.A. (Corfws) and 
G. F. Hambleton (Ca//.). 


At the organ: Dr. E. W. Naylor (Zmm.). 


R. Hilton is a medical stuc t and an old choirboy of St. IP’ 
G. F. Hambleton is released from the Navy, and is one 
well-known orchestral family of Hambletor They ar 
basses left at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Naylor wonders whether anybody has in recent times 
publicly played the organ pieces given in the programme. 
Iie adds: ‘John Harvard was never in the chapel 
in which the music was given. Our present chapel was built 
by Wren, and was started when Sancroft was our master. 
I guess that is how Christopher got the job of building 
St. Paul’s! Harvard would go to chapel when at College in 
what is now the library, which was built north and south 
in defiance of ritual. Harvard entered Emmanuel College 
on April 17, 1627. He became B.A. in 1631, and M.A. in 
1635 He was one of twenty-two Emmanuel graduates 
who are named amongst the New England Fathers.’ 












ORGAN MUSIC IN THE COLONIES. 


Miss Lilian Frost is giving a series of mid-day recitals op 
Wednesdays at Pitt Street Congregational Church, Sydney, 
N.S.W. Recent programmes have included Sandiford 
Turner’s Scherzo in F minor; ‘Finlandia’; Hollings 
Concert Rondo; Bach’s Toccata in F ; Guilmant’s Prayer 
and Cradle Song; Boéllmann’s Gothic Suite; and Yon’ 
Pastorale. At the same Church, Miss Amy Chudleigh 
played the following programme : Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Bach; Communion, Grison; Sonata No. 1, 
Guilmant ; ‘ A Sunset Melody,’ ‘ The Cuckoo,’ and Minuet, 
Lemare ; Scherzo Symphonique, Lemmens.——NMr. A. E, 
Whitehead played the following at Toronto University: 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; Legend, 
Harvey Grace; Sonata No. 11, Rheinberger; Spring 
Song, Farjeon; Epilogue, Healey Willan ; Variations de 
Concert, Bonnet. 


The organ at Hlong Kong Cathedral has been considerably 
enlarged and improved during the past few years, the 
renovated instrument being opened on March 18. The first 
organ at the Cathedral was built by Bryceson about 1852, 
Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons erected the present one in 
1887. Owing to alternations of excessive humidity and 
dryness of climate, a scheme of repairs became necessary in 
1907, since which time various alterations in the specification 
have been made. The organ is now a fine three-manuai of 
thirty-nine stops. Mr. Denman Fuller, the Cathedral 
organist, gave a recital at the re-opening, his programme 
including Wesley’s Choral Song and Fugue, Horsman’s 
‘Curfew,’ and Elgar’s Military March. » 


At the service at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
August 4, attended by the King and House of Commons, 
the music used was entirely British. The responses were 
by Tallis, the service music by Varley Roberts, and the 
anthem Wesley’s ‘O Lord my God.’ Before the service 
Mr. Edwin Stephenson played the following: Adagio 
(Symphony No. 2), Lemare; Andante (Sonata in G), 
Elgar; Holsworthy Church Bells, Wesley; Andante 
(Sonata No. 1), Harwood; Prelude on ‘ London New, 
Harvey Grace ; Prelude on an old Irish church melody, 
Stanford ; and Fantasia on an English tune of 18th century, 
Parry. After the service, Prelude on ‘St. Ann’s, Parry. 


A Musical Festival was held at Lydbrook Parish Church 
on August 1. Miss Beatrice Bellamy’s Orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Son and Stranger ' Overture, Tchaikovsky's 
‘Chant sans paroles,’ Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and 
Meyerbeer’s Coronation March. Mr. A. Blaes, Miss P. 
Walford, and Mr. John Aiken contributed ’cello, violin, and 
vocal solos respectively. The choir sang Parry’s ‘I was 
glad,’ and Smart’s ‘The Lord hath done.’ A notable 
feature was the singing of the boys in ‘Let the bright 
Seraphim,’ which reflected great credit on the organist and 
choir-trainer, Miss Elsie Black. 


On Sunday, August 11, a Hymn Festival (or ‘ Hymo 
Sing-Song’) was held in Cirencester Parish Church. 
Mr. C. Lee Williams conducted, and opened the pr 
ceedings with a short address on congregational singing. 
Ten hymns were sung, each prefaced by a few remarks 
historical and general, by the conductor. Mr. A. H. 
Gibbons was at the organ. There was a large attendance 
from neighbouring villages, at which preliminary practices 
had been held by Mr. Gibbons. This is the second 
gathering of the kind at Cirencester, the first having beet 
conducted last year by Sir Henry Hadow. 


A ‘Recital of Music,’ given at Aberdeen ‘within th 
chapel of the University, King’s College, rendered 
singers in the University Chapel choir and others,’ 
June 19, deserves a record. The anthems, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him’ (S. S. Wesley), ‘Save us, O Lord’ (Bairstow), 
and ‘O blest are they’ (Tchaikovsky), which was sung a4 
Requiem for the sons of the ancient University fallen ® 
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— 
action, and five other short anthems by Russian composers, 
were sung. Mr. T. E. Wright played organ music by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Baltazar Galuppi, Sachebel, aud Bach. 
Miss Elizabeth Christie was the choral director. 


Elgar's ‘For the Fallen’ was sung at Christ Church, 
Sutton, on the evening of Sunday, August 4, under the 
direction of Mr. J. H. Maunder, the organist of the church. 
The soprano solo was sung with thrilling effect by Miss 
Sylvia Dagg, and the band of the Eastern Command Labour 
Centre assisted in the Service, by kind permission of Colonel 
Beatson. 


Two German organists—Herr Kloss and Herr Neumann— 
were recently interned in Ireland. The former was organist 
of the R.C. Cathedral of Kilkenny, and the latter of the 
R.C. Cathedral of Longford. 


ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Choral 
(Symphony No. 2), Vierne; ‘ Rheims’ (Sonata Eroica), 
Stanford ; Legend, Dvordk ; Prelude in D, Smart. 

Mr. C. W. Wilson, Unitarian Church, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin—Gaelic Melody, Molyneux Palmer ; Capriccio, 
Ireland; Organ and violin (Signor A. Simonetti), 
Sonata, Core//?; Benedictus, A/ackensie ; Slow Movement 
from the Concerto, E/gar; Introduction and Rondo, 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew's, Holborn—Sonata 
No. 3, Mendelssohn ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Fantasia in E flat, Ses¢; Allegro Cantabile 
(Symphony No. 5), Wider. 

Mr. J. Matthews, St. Stephen's, Guernsey—Finale from 
‘Pathetic’ Symphony, 7charkousky; Prelude to ‘ The 
Blessed Damozel,’ Debussy; Symphonic-Poem, ‘ Dawn,’ 
J. Matthews 

Mr. Norman F. Demuth, St. Margaret’s, Uxbridge 
Chant Solennelle, Vodorinski; Andantino in D flat; 
Lemare ; Canzonetta, Leonard Butler; Chaconne in F, 
Purcell. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol—Prelude and 
Fogue in E minor, Back ; Pastorale, Franck ; Rhapsodie 
in A minor, Sain¢-Saéus ; Choral Preludes, ‘ Martyrs,’ 
Harvey Grace, ‘St. Peter,’ and ‘Tallis’s Canon,’ 
John Pullein, * Rockingham’ and ‘ Croft's 136th,’ Parry; 
Musette, Debussy ; Finale (Suite No. 2), Bocl:mann. 

Mr. E. W. Chaney, Gillingham Parish Church—Nos. I, 2, 
and 6 of Seven Improvisations, Saz#/-Saens ; Pastorale, 
Vierne; Prelude and Fugue, De de Severac; Funeral 
March, Cyrt/ Scoft ; Prelude on ‘St. Cross,’ Parry. 

Mr. Warren Tear, West Tarring Parish Church—Offertoire 
in E minor, J/orandi; Adoremus, Ravini ; Fantasia, 
Lemmens ; Offertoire in F minor, Batiste. 

Corporal Leonard Brown, Central Mission, Nottingham— 
Overture in E flat, Faulkes ; Allegretto, Wolstenholme ; 
Finale, Ho//ins ; March from ‘ Aida,’ Verde. 

Driver C. E. Blyton Dobson. Central Mission, Nottingham 
—Overture in C minor, “richer ; Introduction and Fugue, 
Henniker ; Nuptial March, Guz/mant; Chant de Mai, 
Jongen . 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory—Prelude and Fugue 
in D, Bach; Allegro con Grazia, Tchaikovsky; *La 
Cathedrale Engloutie,? Debussy; Pontifical “ March, 
Widor. (Collection for Prisoners of War Fund, 
£13 10s.) 

Mr. Walter Hoyle, St. Michael, Coventry — Sonata, 
Reubké ; Andante Cantabile, T< haikovsky ; Choral No. 3, 
Franck 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Bach; 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Toccata, Widor; Dream of 
Love, /iss¢; Variations on ‘Tipperary,’ Goodhart ; 
Coronation March, C/iff. 





Mr. F. J. Livesey, St. Bee’s Priory Church (two recitals)— 
Allegro Moderato, Hopkins; Scherzo, Hollins; ‘The 
Storm, Zemmens ; Introduction and Fugue in C minor, 
Mozart-Best; Sonata Eroica, Stanford; Andantino, 
Saint-Saéns ; Coronation March, Adeyerdeer. 

Mr. C. H. Clements, Congregational Church, Towyn— 
Gothic Suite, Boé//mann; Scherzo Pastorale (Symphony 
in E), Holloway; Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme ; 
Fantasia on two English melodies, Guz/mant. 

Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Back ; Allegro Cantabile (Symphony No. 5), 
Widor; Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’; Coronation March, 
Meyes beer. 

Mr. C. H. Moody, Hereford Cathedral—Funeral March, 
Tchaikovsky ; Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’; Pastorale, Boss; 
Choral, Vierne; Prelude on ‘Rockingham,’ Parry; 
Prelude on ‘ St. Michael,’ West; Fugue (Pastoral Sonata), 
Rheinberger. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral (two recitals)— 
Schiller March, A/eyerbdeer ; Capriccio in A, Faulkes ; 
Hebridean Sketches, MNeséit¢; Choral No. 2, Franck ; 
Evocation, Zzsz¢; Ride of the Valkyries; Toccata 
in F, Bach; Sonata No. 1, Harwood; Lullaby, 
Bernard Johnson; In Memoriam, @’Zvry. 

Mr. F. J. Tarriss, St. James, Clacton-on-Sea—Lament, 
Jenkins ; Variations on an original theme, S/uart-Archer ; 
Overture in E flat, Fau/kes. 

Mr. S. Wallbank, Hexham Abbey (two recitals)— Toc: ata 
and Fugue in D minor,and Fugue in D major, Bech ; 
Sonata, Reudke ; Toccata, Wrdor ; Intermezzo, Hollins. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

A. B. Choat, organist and choirmaster, Holy Trinity Church, 
Anerley, to be organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Gipsy Hill, S.E.-19. 

Mr. John Fallon, organist of the Parish Church, Dungarvan, 
Co. Waterford, has been appointed organist of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Sligo, in succession to the late John 
Delaney. 

Sidney W. Hibbs, aged sixteen years, organist of Emmanuel 
Church, Paddington. 

Mr. H. N. Horton, organist and choirmaster of the Parish 
Church, Barnsley, to a similar position at St. James’s 
Church, Croydon. 

Dr. C. H. Merrill, organist and choirmaster at St. Cyp:ian’s, 
Brockley, for the past eighteen years, has been appointed 
to a similar pcsition at the Parish Church, Ashford, 
Kent. 

Mr. Gordon Paget, organist and choirmaster of St. Oswald’s, 
Durham, to be organist and choirmaster of St. Margaret’s, 
Durham, in succession to Mr. W. Ellis, now organist of 
Newcastle Cathedral. 


Letters to the Bditor. 


PROGRAMME MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN. 


Si1r,—I have just received your June issue. Mr. Harvey 
Grace’s article on Organ Programme Music reminds me of an 
amusing instance of the excessive ingenuity of German critics 
when dealing with their early music, which may interest the 
writer of the article. I am quoting from memory, and 
cannot guarantee the references, but the facts are correct. 
In the collection of suites for pianoforte by Froberger, perhaps 
the finest is entitled ‘Lament on the Dolorous Death of 
Ferdinand, King of the Romans.’ Seiffert, I think in his 
‘Geschichte der Klavier-Musik,’ comments on this piece, 
stating that the courante reproduces a crucifix, and the long 
upward scale with which the Allemande closes clearly 
represents the happy prince’s soul ascending to Heaven. 
Unfortunately he overlooks another fine picce in the 
same collection called ‘Le Tombeau de M. Blancherache,' 
which ends with an equal long scale in the other direction. 
—Yours faithfully, 





F. SCHUSTER 
July 31. (/talian Expeditionary Force). 
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PEDAL TECHNIQUE. 


S1x,—In the course of the correspondence on this subject, 
reference is made to the various kinds of pedal-boards. 
Some years ago I had a pedal-board constructed in which 
the concavity and radiation were both elliptical. These 
pedals were also concave from toe to heel, in regard to which 
the late Mr. Hope-Jones told me that I was quite right. 

However, I must say that I was not satisfied with the 
result, as my ankle-joint seemed to give trouble in playing a 
natural with the heel after the toe had left the sharp. It is 
possible that I sloped the sharps too much, and maybe 
I overdid the whole thing. Further, being attached to a 
pianoforte, the pedals may also have been too far forward to 
be comfortable in use. 

Since then I have noted that the pedal-board of the organ 
at Park Church, Elmira, U.S.A., is slightly concave from 
front to back, 7.¢., each pedal key is slightly curved instead 
of being straight. 

Pedals as ordinarily made must of course be long on 
account of more facile leverage, and depth of touch towards 
the heel-end, but ‘J. M.,’ writing in J/ustcal Opinion, says 
that ‘ Mr. Vincent Willis, in his most interesting experimental 
organ at Brentford, introduced a novel (patented) form of 
pedal-board, so levelled that, instead of the ordinary pin at 
the back and spring in front, the depth of touch remained the 
same throughout the length of each pedal-key.’—Yours, &c., 

T. E. 


MANUAL 32-FT. STOPS, Etc. 


Sir,—As I have again a brief respite from military duty, 
may I refer to Mr. Levien’s kind letter in your August 
number? The allusion I made to the late Mr. Casson 
related to the manual 32-ft. reed, and not to the flue stop. 
My letter was, perforce, hurriedly written, and there was no 
time to consult books of reference. I now call tou mind 
seeing one of his instruments in a private house. It 
contained, if I remember rightly, a flue stop of 32-ft. pitch 
to tenor F on the Great organ. Mr. Casson once gave me 
a sketch for the design of a very complete swell department 
which .was to contain a double-bassoon of 32-ft. pitch. 
This, by his simple and ingenious method of octave 
duplication, was to become the double reed of a complete 
Echo organ, and again by super-octave duplication a Solo 
stop in 8-ft. pitch of a small orchestral division! I was, 
however, unaware that there was an actual example of the 
32-ft. manual reed in any of his instruments. 

Mr. Casson was an ardent reformer, and in some important 
points his unwearied advocacy has undoubtedly borne good 
fruit. Witness, for example, the more complete tonal 
designs in small organs, and the borrowing of manual doubles 
to supply a variety of softer basses on the Pedal organ, to 
which organ-builders and designers now take very kindly. 

Organ design and construction owe very much to his fertile 
brain, and the debt is not always acknowledged. I should, 
however, be very sorry indeed even to appear not to have 
given credit where credit was due.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE DIXON 


August 18. (Lieut.-Colonel). 


RAID MUSIC AT THE FRONT. 


S1r,—For some time before coming to France I had 
wondered what kind of seventh Browning could describe in 
*A Toccata of Galuppi’s’ by the puzzling epithet ‘ com- 
miserating.’ I think his poetic eye, rolling in a fine frenzy, 
must have foreseen a night bombing raid, for the resultant 
sound produced by the ensemble whirrings of a squadron of 
enemy night-fliers is, to my mind, one prolonged, never- 
resolved seventh on AD : 


Under such circumstances, Fritz celestial might very well 
commiserate with Tommy terrestrial, albeit with crocodile 
tears.— Yours faithfully, 
F. R. TUCKER 
(Corporal, 1st Entrenching Batt., 
N.Z.EF., France). 


August 7. 








































































Mr. John Smith, of Grangemouth, desires to point og 
that as male school teachers of forty-five years of age and 
upwards are exempt from the Army, he thinks that music. 
teachers should have a like privilege. We are afraid w 
cannot agree with our correspondent. School teachers are 
State-trained and certified, and they are needed badly in the 
schools to help to deal with millions of children who mug 
be taught. This urgency cannot be asserted regarding 
music teaching. 


Lieut. II. Roper Spence (Labour Company) writes to urge 
that British works of a high standard should be more used in 
recital-programmes, and he mentions Elgar’s Sonata for the 
organ as a type. 


DEBUSSY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The year ‘of the Revue Bleue number, referred to in 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s letter (page 358, August), should 
be 1914, not 1904. 


‘The Londonderry Air’ (see August number, page 340). 
We hold over several letters we have received regarding this 
air and settings. 





Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


JOHN CLEMENTI COLLARD, head of the famous firm of 
pianoforte makers, at Amberley, Sussex, on August 2 
Mr. Collard was born in London in 1845. He was educated 
at King’s College School, and he entered the firm in 
1860. Since 1891 he had been an active partner, a 
position he filled with conspicuous ability. He had wider 
interests in music than the promotion of the business of his 
firm. He was a member of many of the leading musical 
Societies and Institutions, and the esteem in which he was 
held in musical circles was shown by his election on three 
occasions as Master of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 
and, later, he became the treasurer. Another office he held 
with distinction was the Presidency of the Music Trades 

enevolent Fund. He visited almost every British colony 
more than once, and many foreign countries, and he 
maintained a personal and continuous correspondence with 
the business connections of the firm throughout the world 
He was a prominent Freemason, and had held high office in 
that great brotherhood. It may not be generally known 
that the adoption of the name Clementi marked the close 
connection of the well-known composer of that name wiih 
the early days of the firm. The originators of the house of 
Collard were Longman & Broderip, whose business premises 
were in the Haymarket. London. In 1760 the firm removed 
to Cheapside, and in 1811 Frederick William Collard, who 
was the manager, secured the association of Muzio Clementi 
with the business. Clementi retired in 1831, and since that 
time the Collard family has been actively connected with the 
firm. The late Mr. J. C. Collard had a genial personality, 
and he made many warm friends who will cherish his 
memory. 

Dr. ALAN GRAY, the organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has lost his second son, Captain Maurice Gray, who was 
killed in action on August 9. 


The following reference in Ze Gaulois (Paris) to the 
death of the only son of Jean de Reszke will be read with 
melancholy interest : 

We have quite recently announced the death of Lieutenant 
of Infantry, Jean de Reszke, gloriously killed on the field d 
honour in recapturing, at the head of his section, the village 
of Méry. This young, brave man, who as only son of Polish 
parents was exempt from military service,-proved his low 
for France by joining at the commencement of the wat? 
regiment of cuirassiers. Then later on, whilst waiting tok 
able to fight with the Polish army which has been formel 
in Frarce, he had been incorporated at his own request in4 
regiment of chasseurs 4 pied. Thanks to his fine attitude 
under fire he was not long in receiving the croix de guertt, 
which was awarded to him pending the full recognition be 
aspired to—the croix de la Légion d’Honneur, for W 
it appears, he had been recommended. 
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——— 

The following extract from a letter addressed to M. Jean 
de Reszke, his father, by one of the comrades of this brilliant 
officer, indicates in what heroic manner Lieutenant de Reszke 


A counter-attack had been ordered with the object 
of retaking the village of Méry. Dear Jean started 
thither with joy ; he was happy to do his duty with a 
disinterestedness of which he only was capable, the 
danger appearing to attract him. He was sent to 
reconnoitre the outskirts of the village, and when he 
had completed his surv.y returned to fetch his men. 
He had Leverdier not far from him and he led his troops 
with an absolute calm. He arrived at the borders of the 
village almost without loss. But when he arrived at 
the houses, the resistance was serious. Jean perceived 
that the Germans threatened to come between him and 
the troops of Leverdier ; he approached the latter in 
order to make the necessary dispositions so that they 
should not be cut off from each other, and went to render 
an account to the commandant of the company of what 
was taking place. The Captain sent Jean with his 
section to stop this progression of the enemy. He placed 
his men in small groups and advanced bravely. . .. . 
It was at this moment he received a shot in the head. 
... + He fell, having attained his objective with his 
section which he loved so much and by whom he was 
adored. There was no time before the fatal moment to 
pin on his breast the croix de la Légion d’Honneur. 
Jean had been recommended for mention by the Army ; 
he it was who ensured the success of this operation at 
Méry. 

We offer our deepest sympathy to Dr. Gray and to 
M. Jean de Reszke. 


Reviews. 


Three in One, and One in Three. 
music by F. W. Wadely. 
No. 61.) 

Let us now fear the Lord our God. Anthem for Harvest. 
By Arthur M. Goodhart. (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, 
No. 1066.) 


Words by G. Rorison, 
(Novello’s Chorister Series, 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Wadely’s setting of the well-known hymn is for 
treble chorus, chiefly in unison, two-part writing being 
reserved for the last page. It is one of the best works of 
its kind we have met with, being well written for both 
voice and organ, and very expressive. 

Mr. Goodhart’s anthem is bold and straightforward in 
style. It is easy to sing, and should meet the case of 
depleted choirs at coming Harvest Festivals, for which its 
inbilant final portion is well suited. 
Church Music: A plea for a simple service in Village, Town, 

and Cathedral. By C. Lee Williams and A. Herbert 

Brewer. 

[Chance & Bland, Gloucester. } 
This is a reprint of two lectures delivered a few years ago. 
fact is worth noting, because Mr. Lee Williams’s 
suggestive paper anticipates in several respects the recently 
published Report of the Archbishops’ Committee. Both 
lectures take a practical and commonsense view of the 
subject, asking for a sense of proportion and fitness in the 
use of elaborate music, and for a more definite recognition 
of the part of the congregation. 

Dt. Brewer’s lecture contains many valuable practical 
hints on technical points in choir work, and concludes with 
t brief historical survey of Church music. The pamphlet 
deserves the attention of clergy and organists. 





In a. contribution headed ‘Japan as a Sanctuary for 
Ussians,’ that appeared in Zhe Zimes on August 7, the 
writer gives an account of the peaceful invasion of Japan by 
Aussians fleeing from the Bolshevik Government. He says : 
A happy side of this Russian invasion has been the number 
Pianists, violinists, singers, and dancers, a motley train, 
who have entertained the Japanese public well. It is safe to 
predict that this contact of Russian art upon the impression- 
le Japanese will have some permanent result.’ 





A PLEA FOR THE SMALL ORCHESTRA. 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 


Amongst the many objectionable ideas which Germany 
with so much tenacity and narrowness of mind has 
endeavoured to spread abroad, is the conception of the 
orchestra as an organization multipliable ad infinitum, 
quantity being made at least as important as quality. 

The German primitive regard for the ‘ Kolossal’ shows 
itself in this sphere as in so many others. In the orchestra 
instruments have been doubled to such an extent that 
each is nothing but a soulless mechanical contrivance and 
obedient machine in the hands of the conductor. Richard 
Strauss, and more especially Gustav Mahler, are two of the 
greatest sinners. It is high time that we came back to 
saner ideas, and returned to traditions of moderation and 
proportion from which the German mind has departed. 

It is intolerable that in order to employ our modern 
orchestras to the full, the parts in the Symphonies of Haydn 
and Mozart have been multiplied in an arbitrary manner. 
Thus we succeed in giving only a false impression of 
values, and disadvantageously change their colour without 
adding compensation. I had the privilege, shortly before the 
War, of hearing one of Haydn's Symphonies given with the 
same number of instruments as were used at its first per- 
formance under Haydn’s direction at Count Esterhazy’s. I 
was agreeably surprised to find how the charm, the colour, 
the imperceptible gradations in each one of the movements 
of this Symphony struck me. They seemed to stand out more 
clearly, effectively, subtly, than I had deemed possible. The 
same impression was conveyed to me on hearing a more 
modern work, Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ performed by an 
orchestra of the size for which it was written. Had I not 


-| already been convinced of the effectiveness of the small 


orchestra from the point of view of sound, these two 
experiences would have sufficed to convert me. But now 
other considerations persuade me of the necessity for 
advocating the advantages of the small orchestra, and the 
part it can play in musical life and creation. 

The reasons favouring the cause of the small orchestra are 
manifold. First of all, from a practical point of view, it is 
a truism that it is easier to find thirty instrumentalists than 
eighty or a hundred, In the same way it is easier to unite 
thirty good instrumentalists than eighty or a hundred. It is 
a truism also that the first business of an orchestra is to be 
composed of good players, for this condition is essential to a 
satisfactory performance. A second condition is that these 
good players should take the trouble to practise the works 
which they are to perform ; to ensure this, a good conductor 
is necessary and as great a number of rehearsals as possible. 
Thus, in the same manner, it is easier to assemble frequently 
thirty good players than eighty or a hundred. It is also 
easier to find the means to pay for the time that is 
necessary for rehearsal with this number of players than 
in the case of eighty or a hundred, and accommodation for 
rehearsal is easier to obtain. 

Greater facility in bringing together good performers, more 
frequent rehearsals, smaller expenses—these are all arguments 
in favour of the small orchestra, but there are still others. 
One is unfortunately the result of present-day circumstances. 
We cannot hide the fact that our orchestras, like all other 
human organizations, will find themselves decimated by the 
losses they have sustained during the War. No doubt in 
this sphere women will come forward—they have done so 
already—to take the place of musicians who have fallen on 
the field of honour. But this substitution, relatively easy 
in certain large towns, becomes much more difficult in towns 
where performers are scarce. 

Such reasons might induce some persons to regard the 
small orchestra as a makeshift ; but against this we must put 
forward reasons of an cesthetic and spiritual order. 

First it is hard to understand why music should be deprived 
of means of expression within its reach, and why the hearer 
should necessarily have to take his choice between the big 
orchestra and chamber music. Why not the chamber 
orchestra? Why should we have a right to hear the trio, 
the quartet, the quintet, the sextet, very rarely the septet, 
and from that figure onwards necessarily arm ourselves 
with four horns, two harps, a tuba, and other instruments? 
Why should there be no middle course between the small 
dinner party and the great banquet? The progressive 
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improvement, the complexity of the instruments used in the 
orchestra of to-day, afiord endless variety in the combination 
of tone; but why should this seeking after colour and 
expressive sound be confined to works for the large 
orchestra ? 

Musical culture and taste, and interest in instrumental music, 
have grown considerably in occidental countries during the 
last century. This is an additional reason for following a 
course by means of which our ear would become more acute 
and sensitive. Would it not be interesting and profitable to 
put hearers into more intimate touch with the tone-values, the 
possibilities of the various instruments? I question whether 
more than a small minority of the frequenters of orchestral 
concerts are capable of recognizing the tones of the various 
wind instruments or of defining the part they play in the 
orchestra. 

The following seem to me some of the special functions of 
the small orchestra, or, as we may call it, the ‘chamber 
orchestra’: To let each of the instruments play a more 
definite, a more individual part in the whole scheme, and 


contribute rare and as it were personal qualities, thus | 


establishing a greater intimacy between the audience and 
the players; to incite the auditor directly to study the 


expressive resource of this or that instrument, the player on | 


the other hand finding himself no longer called upon to take 
the part of a supernumerary, but, according to circumstances, 
a principal or a secondary one. And here it is for the 
wise composer writing for the small orchestra not to bring 
all the ‘dramatis persone’ of his troop into the foreground 
at once, but to arrange the parts so as exactly to fit into the 
proportions of the ensemble. 
in a combination formed by a double quartet, a harp, and 
a few wind instruments, for example, and nine or ten to 
thirty or thirty-five instruments can be mingled in such a 
manner that all of us might acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of their colouring properties, if I may thus 
express it. 

At the same time, having smaller means at their disposal 
as regards quantity, composers would strive to follow more 
closely the old maxim which after all remains the most 
important one in a work of art: ‘the greatest possible effect 
with the smallest possible means.’ They would take more 
pains to use each instrument characteristically, and thus 
subterfuge would become unnecessary. Each instrument 
would play an important part in the whole, and we should be 
spared any juggling with instruments through insufficient 
knowledge of their peculiarities. Every detail of the 
chamber orchestra would become as clearly defined as in a 
string quartet. 

Here is an endless field for the ingenuity of composers, 
a satisfaction for the mind, an opening of new vistas for 
audiences, of constant and absorbing interest. 

Greater care in organization, smaller expenses, increase in 
importance of each instrument, stricter individualisation in 
the part played by each instrumental personality, a bringing 
of the audience into closer touch with the different elements of 
the orchestra and accustoming them to new combinations of 
timbre, a greater facility for the composer to get his work 
performed, all these features are united in the idea of the 
chamber orchestra 

Let no one say that a small orchestral society would find 
no works to perform. It would have the Concertos of Bach, 
the Symphonies of Haydn, of Mozart, most of the works of 
Handel, the greater part of the concertos, cantatas, operas, 
and oratorios (in which latter it has been the custom to 
increase absurdly the number of performers, as in the case 
of the 18th-century symphonies, from sheer worship of the 
colossal and gigantic). Thus most of the music of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries would be available for such a Society. 
This is a vast enough programme to suffice for any series of | 
concerts. But there is also modern foreign music, Russian 
or French. 

This tendency to fight against the Teuton cult of the 
colossal orchestra has not been born of the War. In France 
a number of composers have long been imbued with this 
idea. Without going back to works like the ‘Blessed 
Damozel,’ by Claude Debussy, or to the orchestration of 
* Pélleas and Mélisande,’ which is a model of moderation ; 
without Leing confined to works included in chamber music, 
like Charles Bordes’s ‘ Suite Basque’ or Ravel's Introduc- 
tion et Allegro, or Florent Schmitt's Andante et Scherzo, 








There are infinite possibilities | 


| works for organ, pianoforte, violin, vocal and choral wer 


| 








there were before the War other works written for the sy 
orchestra, ¢.¢., Ravel's ‘Ma Mérel’Oye,’ or Albert Roussel 
‘Festin de l'Araignée,’ or Gabriel Fauré’s ‘ Dolly,’ whigl 
were so well appreciated at the Théatre des Arts in Pay 
during 1912 and 1913. 

The objection could be raised that these works were thy 
accompaniments of ballets, but their musical qualities we, 
such that they soon were given at orchestral concerts, ofte, 
alas! with augmented resources, because in France there ay 
no small orchestral societies whose aim is to interpret the 
works according to their composers’ intentions. 

Let the Germans if they have a mind to do so continue ) 
pile up instrument upon instrument, write symphonis 
with eight or twelve horns and three or four tubas, give, 
free course to their monomania for the gigantic, while wm 
following the precepts of Purcell and Rameau, and especialy 
of Mozart the unsurpassable, endeavour to multiply thog 
rarer ensembles wherein perfection, moderation, and taste ar 
ruling factors, and which are so easily managed and » 
| intimate ia character. 





































































A VIOLINIST’S ADVENTURES IN PETROGRAD 
AND A GERMAN CAMP. 


Owing to the famine and danger now prevailing in Russia 
I have been obliged to give up my good violin teaching 
| connection in Petrograd and return to England, where | 
arrived about two months ago. 
| In spite of the ever-increasing bad conditions, maay gooj 
concerts took place in Petrograd last summer, and also in th 
winter up to March of this year when I left. At a summa 
resort in the outskirts of Petrograd, a series of orchestnl 
concerts, lasting from May till August, 1917, were given. 

Besides being soloist at several of these Symphony Concerts 
| I played in the Ist violins. The principal conductors wer 
| Glaz yunov, Tscherepnine, and Malko, and on one or two 
| occasions two very young composers, Miklasheoski ani 
| Pingout, conducted their own compositions. Once when 
Tscherepnine required a solo part on the pianoforte in oned 
his orchestral works he asked me to perform it, which I did 
to his entire approval. The violinist Kochanski and Pres 
the ’cellist were amongst the soloists at many of the concerts 

Later in the autumn, a series of eight Symphony Concert 
was arranged by Koassevitsky. Then there were about 
twelve concerts devoted entirely to Bach’s compositions; 





| 


given. An item in these programmes that stands out in mj 
memory was the beautiful Concerto for two Violas (accom- 
panied by small orchestra) which is so seldom heard. The 
Mecklenburg Quartet also gave twelve chamber concerts 
in the small hall of the Conservatoire. r 

By the time these concerts came to an end the conditions 
in the capital had become very serious indeed, there being 
scarcely any food obtainable, and the aristocracy were being 
quickly crushed by the Bolsheviks. Violin lessons were looked 
upon as a great luxury, and had I remained much longer! 
should most probably have found myself obliged to follow the 
example of the majority of the gentry and turn to manual 
labour in order to earn a small subsistence. 

However, foreseeing horrors, I left Petrograd, and em route 
for England while crossing the Aland Islands on sleighs, |, 
with a large party of English, was unfortunately trapped by 
the Germans, and interned in their country for two months 
But ‘every dark cloud has a silver lining,’ and at the las 
camp (Holzminden) I met a young fellow-Belgian pianis 
and composer, M. Goyens by name, who had already been 
interned there for about two years. 

There were also about 400 lady French prisoners in the 
camp, several of whom became very friendly with me, and 
begged me to arrange a concert for them together with 
M. Goyens. I asked the German Captain’s permissio® 
(without which one could do nothing), and in an intervie¥ 
with him, he said: ‘But I thought that the English wer 
not musical.’ However, ignoring this hit at our nation, 
gained the desired permission to give a concert with the 
pianist, but was granted only one rehea:sal. I may stalt 
here that men and women prisoners are not allowed 
associate in the camps. : 

The next step was to arrange the programme, which 
was not easy, as my meeting with the gentleman pianist ® 
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the presence of some German officials was rather short, 
besides which, all my own music had been lost on the way. 
We eventually succeeded in drawing up the following 
ramme, the last item of which had to be written out in a 
hurry to allow me two days to become acquainted with a 


new composition : 


PART 1. 
Symphony No. 7 Beethoven 
PART 2. 
Violin and Pianoforte ‘Symphony Espagnole Ed. Lalo 
Requiem for 3 Celli .. . , Popper 
Violin Solo *‘ Burlesque’ (MS.) M. Goyens 


Owing to our sudden release into Holland, we were unable 
to give this programme as it stands, but, not wishing to 
disappoint the French ladies in the awful camp, we 
performed the violin items at 1 o’clock on the day of our 
departure, much to the delight of everyone. 


102, Oakley Street, S. W. 3. (Miss) L1L1AN Crow. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The examination for Associateship was held in April, with 
the result that 115 of the 310 candidates passed. Sixty-three 
passed for pianoforte teaching, nine for pianoforte solo 
playing, seven for vocal teaching, twenty-three as solo 
singers, four as violinists, four as ‘cellists, five as organists, 
and one as hautboy (this is apparently the official name for 
oboe) player. 

Daring the Midsummer term the following awards were 
made by the Director and Board of Professors of the Royal 
College of Music: Council Exhibitions—Isabel Bedlington, 
pianoforte; Mary E. Brown, singing; Olive B. Davidson, 
violin; Adah YV. Layton, pianoforte; Betty M. Moir, 
‘cello; Joyce M. Simons, pianoforte; Helen T. Young, 
organ. Clementi Exhibition for pianoforte playing 
divided between Cecil E. M. Dixon and Betty E. 
Powell. Organ Extemporising Prize—Maurice Vinden. 
Henry Leslie (Herefordshire Philharmonic) Prize, for 
singers—Dorothy F. M. Smithard. Arthur Sullivan Prize, 
for composition—Freda M. Swain. Scholefield Prize, 
for string players—S. Dorothy Thuell. Challen & Son 
Gold Medal, for pianoforte playing—-L. Doris S. Fell. John 
Hopkinson Medals, for pianoforte playing—Gold, Cecil E. 
M. Dixon; silver, Dorothy T. Davies. Pauer Memorial 
Exhibition—Jessie M. Blatch. The Directors’ History Essay 
Prize—Mary Trevelyan. Henry Blower Memorial Prize— 
Ethel R. McLelland. George Carter Scholarship, divided 
between E. Marjorie Barton and Mary Trevelyan. Savage 
Club Exhibition—Nancie R. Peacock. South Australian 
Scholarship—Merle K. S. Robertson. Dannreuther Prize 
L. Doris S. Fell. Raja Sir S. M. Tagore Gold Medal— 
Doris Houghton. Messrs. W. E. Hill & Sons’ Prize—Lena 
Chisholm. Kenneth Bruce Stuart Memorial Prize—Rosalie 
D. Wetton; Gowland Harrison Exhibition—S. Dorothy 
Thuell. The following are the candidates successful in the 
recent final examination for free open scholarships at the 
College: Pianoforte—Stuart A. Morrison, London ; Ian D. 
Whyte, Dunfermline. Singing — Constance E. Taylor, 
Hinckley. Violoncello—Muriel Goodman, Dublin. 


Y.M.C.A. APPEAL TO MUSICIANS. 


The following is a summary of contributions received 
between July 11 and August 8 : 

Donations of One Guinea and upwards, 423 10s. ; 
donations of under One Guinea, £2 115. 6a. ; proceeds of 
entertainments, collections, &c., £142 18s. 8a. Total, 
£169 os. 2d. 

_ A lecture on Grieg, given by Mr. C. Egerton Lowe, at 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, realised £16 35. 9d. 

It should be noted that donations, cheques, &c., should 
besent to Major H. Walford Davies, at the new address of 
the Y.M.C.A. at 25, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.-1, and 
instruments and music to Mr. Herman Darewski, at the same 

tess. The organizing secretary, Miss Katharine Eggar, 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON. 


The following are the results of the recent competition for 
Scholarships. Elected for one year with possible renewal : 
Singing—Elsie Minnie Brown, Mabel Annie Mary Farthing. 
Pianoforte — Dorothy Marie Dollin, James William 
Gower, Eva Kiss, Olive McInnes, Gilbert Vere Sutton, 
Doris Emmeline Wheeler. 


THE BEECHAM OPERA (IN ENGLISH) SEASON. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

As briefly noted in our last issue, Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
* Le Cog d’Or’ (* The Golden Cockerel’) was produced in 
its original form for the first time in this country on July 18. 
Four years ago the music, at least, was made known to us 
through the Russian Ballet. It then made a highly agreeable 
entertainment, but it was scarcely a fair representation of 
the composer’s idea. It is a piquant and dainty work. The 
plot is whimsical and humorous, and suggestive of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ except perhaps that it tends to be too 
farcical. There issaid to be an underlying satirical meaning 
in its fantasies, but of this it is scarcely worth while taking 
heed. 

The cast was as follows: King Dodon (Mr. Foster 
Richardson), a burlesque General (Mr. Herbert Langley), 
an Astrologer (Mr. Webster Millar), and Queen Shemakha 


(Miss Sylvia Melis, who sang the exacting music with 
agreeable grace and fluency), a very seductive and 
wily lady. The singing of the bird’s part by Miss 


Doris Lemon was excellent. There was a large company 
of courtiers and dancers, all very effectively costumed, 
and the mounting was a gorgeous blaze of colour. 
Madame Seraphine Antafiera was responsible for the 
action and general production, which as a spectacle 
was extremely effective. 

The following is a synopsis of the plot : 


THE PLOT. 

King Dodon and his nobles confer as to ways 
and means of defeating the plots of an enemy ruler. 
An Astrologer enters and offers the services of a Golden 
Cockerel, and he is promised anything he may choose to 
ask for when the bird has delivered the kingdom from 
danger. An alarm of attack is given by the bird, and 
the king despatches his two sons with the army. Another 
alarm is given, and the king himself sallies forth and 
lights upon the dead bodies of his sons, who have 
quarrelled and killed one another. Next morning from 
a tent on the battlefield there emerges the beautiful 
Queen Shemakha. She fascinates Dodon, who is 
induced to make her his queen. On returning to his 
capital the Astrologer appears, and claims the new 
queen as his reward. Dodon in his fury kills the 
Astrologer, and then the king is slain by the beak of the 
Cockerel. 

The music is most attractive; it is. of the kind that 
delights popular taste and at the same time is full of interest 
to the musician. The orchestration has great fascination. 
We cannot dwell on the manifcld musical beauties of the 
work, but we yearn to hear it again and again. The 
singing was all good and sometimes first-rate, the acting 
was funny, with some tendency to over-emphasise the farcical 
situations, and the performers certainly seemed to enjoy them- 
selves thoroughly. The orchestral performance was superb. 
Mr. Percy Pitt conducted. The first performance of the 
opera was given on September 24, 1909, at Zinin’s Theatre, 
at Moscow. As Rimsky-Korsakov died on June 8, 1908, 
he never witnessed a stage performance of his work. 

The season concluded on July 27. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has made public his great satisfaction at its success, and 
the encouragement it has given him. The company is 
now appearing at Blackpool. It is announced that it will 
appear with full chorus and ballet for three weeks during 





attends to all other matters at the same office. 






September at the Palladium (London). 
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QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


These attractive concerts began on August 10, and have 
been given nightly since that date. They provide an 
extraordinary feast of orchestral music representative of all 
Schools. Although the novelties are not so numerous as in 
pre- War seasons, the new works scheduled in the programme 
represent five British, three American, one French, one 
Swiss, and two Italian composers. In addition there is a 
quasi-novelty in the form of Bach’s great Passacaglia for 
Organ, ofchestrated by Mr. F. G. Sanders. The British 
works include an Orchestral Suite, ‘ Impressions of England,’ 
by Felix White (first performance), and Howard Carr’s 
three ‘Sketches for Orchestra’—(1) ‘O'Leary, V.C.’; 
(2) ‘Captain Oates,’ (3) ‘ Warneford, V.C.’ (first London 
performance); Ernest Austin’s ‘Stella-Mary Dances’ (first 
performance) ; Frederick Laurance’s ‘ Legends’ (No. 2) for 
Orchestra (first performance), and Joseph Speaight’s 
* Tone-poem ’ for Orchestra. America provides a humorous 
Suite for orchestra, 





| 





and there, the scene between Manfred and the Water Spiri 
being one of these. The whole performance had bee 
prepared with the care with which we associate §j 
Thomas Beecham. Mr. Courtenay Thorpe acted the 

of Manfred with distinction, and Miss Edith Evans made 
the most of the part of Nemesis. 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 


This event was held at Neath on August 6, 7, 8,9. The 
correctitude of holding the Eisteddfod in War-time has beep 


| questioned, but those who best know the inwardness of such 


a gathering in Wales—and Mr. Lloyd George is one of the 
number—felt that its inspiration was needed more than ever, 
and, fortunately, this view prevailed. It was an amazing 
success in the matter of drawing choirs and audiences. The 
entries included twenty mixed-voice choirs of from 100 ty 


‘Adventures in a Perambulator,’ by | 15° voices, seventeen male-voice choirs of from 50 to & 


John Alden Carpenter, of Chicago; a * Comedy-Overture | voices (nearly all miners), seven female-voice choirs of from 
on Negro Themes,’ by Henry F. Gilbert ; and ‘ Two Indian | 30 to 40 voices, thirty-six school and children’s choirs, anda 
Dances’—(1) ‘ Deer Dance,’ (2) ‘War Dance’—by Charles S. |great number of soloists, and nearly all appeared on the 
Skilton—all three works heard for the first time in England. | platform. For full particulars of the entries and results we 
The one French novelty is Duparc’s ‘Aux Etoiles,’ and | must refer our readers to the Competition Festival Recon 
Switzerland is represented by Jaques-Dalercze’s ‘ Allegory ’ | supplement of the September number of the School Musi 


for Orchestra. Francesco Malapiero, a very original Italian 
composer of whose existence we have recently become aware, 
will be represented by his ‘Impressioni dal Vero’ (three 
impressions from nature), The second Italian novelty 
is by Antonio Scontrino, the Scherzo ‘Nell’ Isola delle 
Scimmie,’ from his ‘ Sinfonia Marinaresca.’ 

Up to the date we are writing (August 19), only two 
of the novelties have been performed. The first was Jaques- 
Dalcroze’s ‘ Allegory,’ which was found to be an agreeable 
work, but without any special distinction of style. It may have 
missed its intended psychological effect owing to its being 
presented without its ‘four groups of silent gesticulators’ and 





to the voice-parts being played on the organ, but it had some | 


rhythmic appeal. 
while to bring the work forward at all under the circumstances. 
A promenade audience, with all its intelligence, could not 
be expected to imagine so much. The other novelty, the 
Comedy-Suite ‘Adventures in a Perambulator,’ by the 
American composer, John Alden Carpenter, was a popular 
success. Perhaps the humour and humanity of the pro- 
gramme it was stated to illustrate tickled the audience. 
Bat the music is decidedly clever and easily appreciated. 
The composer has a knack of being interesting. We may 
hope to hear his Suite again. 

It must be noted that besides the British novelties, a good 
many other pieces by British composers have been or will be 
played. 


It may be doubted whether it was worth | 


Review. The following were the chief choral prize-winners 
Mixed-voice choirs, Briton Ferry (Mr. Evan Morris) ; male- 
voice choirs, Williamstown (Mr. Ted Lewis) ; female-voice 
choirs, Rhymney (Miss Mary Richards). A_ prize fo 
orchestral playing was awarded to the Mond Nickel Works, 
the test being Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hebrides’ Overture. Thre 
evening concerts were given. At one ‘Messiah’ was per 
formed, and at another a most notably fine performance of 
‘ The Dream of Gerontius' was given under Mr. T. Hopkin 
Evans, with Miss Phyllis Lett and Mr. Elwes as principals 
Miss Tessie Thomas, the young Welsh violinist, was an 


|attraction at one of the concerts, and the Welsh Guards 


Band took a prominent part. A *Cymanfa Ganu’ (I’salmody 
Festival), attended by a vast congregation, all of whom took 

rt, was very impressive. Next year’s National Eisteddfod 
will be held at Corwen, North Wales. 


London Concerts. 


The Strolling Players Amateur Orchestral Society has 
had a most successful season, and the orchestra d 


It is one of the signs of the times that Miss Dora | amateurs (ninety-two) is larger than ever it was befor 


Garland, an accomplished violinist, who was a pupil of | Twenty-one concerts were given to soldiers and sailors at 
Maurice Sons at the R.C.M., was installed as leader of the | various hospitals and Y.M.C.A. Huts, and one _concett 


August 14. Sir Henry Wood as usual 
Programmes are announced up to Saturday, 
The concerts begin at 7.30 p.m. 


Orchestra on 
conducted. 


October 19. 


*‘MANFRED’ (BYRON AND SCHUMANN) AT 
DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Byron’s gloomy tragedy ‘ Manfred’ was performed on 
July 28 (Sunday) and 29, under the auspices of the 
Incorporated Stage Society. Schumann’s music was 
performed by the Beecham Opera Company, under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Besides the music written expressly 
by the composer for the poem, other of his compositions 
were drawn upon with fine judgment and excellent effect. 
The ‘ Album Leaves,’ the second of the two Romances, and 
the ‘ Rhenish’ Symphony provided entr’actes and a highly- 
attractive ballet. The whole production was boldly 
conceived and carried out. Neither poet nor the 
composer intended their work for the stage, but notwith- 
standing this drawback it must be acknowledged that, 
decked-out as it was on this occasion, it was remarkably 
acceptable. If Schumann is not always at his best in the 
incidental music, he has done nothirg finer than the 
Overture, and there are moments of appealing beauty here 





was given at Queen's Hall and another at the Alhamba 
Next year’s outline programme is now issued. It annource 
the dates of twenty-four concerts to be given betwee 
October 2 and April 16. Rehearsals take place at th 
Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower Street, W.C, 
on Wednesdays, at 6.30. The honorary secretary is Mr 
W. E. Garstin, 46, Rodney Court, Maida Vale, W.4 
The Society has the great advantage of being conducted y 
Mr. Joseph Ivimey. 


The London String Quartet gave its closing concert of the 
season at AZolian Hall on July 20. Beethoven’s E fat 
(Op. 127) Quartet, Dvordk’s Pianoforte Quintet in A, Debusy 
pianoforte pieces (played by Myra Hess), and Frank Bridges 
beautiful String pieces, ‘Sally in our Alley’ and ‘Cheny 
Ripe,’ fotmed a programme that drew a crowded audience. 


Lieut. Fielden gave a pianoforte recital on July 25# 
Wigmore Hal!. He showed acquaintance with a 
répertoire, including Scriabin, Franck, Debussy, Chopin, and 
Beethoven. His characteristic is vigour and emphass 
Certainly there is nothing namby-pamby about his style. 


The Great Eastern Railway Musical Society gat 
orchestral concerts on July 9, 11, 18, and 25, at variot 
hospital and Y.M.C.A. centres. They had huge and pleased 
audiences. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


JapaAN.—Dr. E. W. Naylor tells us that he has just heard 
from Japan that his young friend (and pupil) R. Tokugawa 
their of Marquis Tokugawa) is opening his new Tokio concert- 
room in October with a choral and orchestral concert, 
including Beethoven’s ‘Calm sea, &c.,’ Violin Concerto, 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 5, and ‘ Consecration of the House.’ 
A new Overture, written for the occasion by Dr. Naylor, 
will also be performed. 








Mr. John J. MacCormack, as a result of five concerts in 
june and July, has raised the sum of 50,000 dollars 
i{10.000) for the Knights of Columbus. War Fund, to 
provide comforts for America’s fighting forces at the Western 
Front. 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA.—The Kingston Glee Singers, under 
Mr. George D. Goode, are doing excellent service for music. 
Qn June 25 they gave a concert that drew a large audience. 
The programme included madrigals, part-songs, and glees 
{amongst which we notice that effective piece, ‘ The Sisters 
of the Sea,’ by Jackson, now not often heard), and vocal 
glos. Mr. John E. West’s arrangement of the ‘Song of 


Fionnuala’ (‘ Silent, oh Moyle’), for female voices, was an 
item. 

BRISBANE (QUEENSLAND).—‘ Messiah’ was given in 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church on May 17. A string 


orchestra, with the organ (which is the largest in (Jueens- 
land in a church), accompanied. Mr. Victor E. Galway 


conducted. 





Toorak (VICTORIA).—Dvordk’s oratorio ‘ At the foot of 
the Cross’ (Stabat Mater) was performed at St. John’s 
Church on March 26. The soloists were Mrs. A. E. II. 
Nickson, Mrs. Harrison, Mr. Percy Blundell, and Mr. G. 
Thexton Morphet. The crganist was Mr. A. E. H. 
Nickson. 

In our August issue, page 377, our correspondent at Kome 
gave an account of the production of Mascagni’s ‘ Frate Sole,’ 
inwhich work ‘ The song of St. Francis of Assisi’ (*‘ Laudes 
Creaturarum ’) is used, and he supplies a translation of the 
poem. It may interest readers to know that the hymn has 
been set for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, to a translation by Mrs. Oliphant, and that 
— is published in Messrs. Novello & Co.’s Octavo 

es. 





BRIGHTON.—The afiairs of the Municipal Orchestra 
recently came up again for discussion. The Dome concert- 
tall being converted into a military hospital, the band has 
been for some time let below cost to the West Pier Company. 
The Corporation had to decide as to whether or not this 
urangement was to continue. It was argued that it was not 
reasonable to renew the engagement unless the West Pier 
Company paid the whole cost, and this view prevailed. 
Mr. Lyell Tayler, the esteemed conductor of the Orchestra, 
thereupon resigned his post as musical director of the 
Corporation, and we are informed that the West Pier 
Company has taken over the Orchestra as its own, and has 
togaged Mr. Tayler as its director. There was no quarrel 
thout the matter, and, indeed, the Corporation expressed 
profound regret at havirg to part with Mr. Tayler and the 

tra, and it was decided to present Mr. Tayler with an 
illuminated address to commemorate his happy association 
with the Municipality. So by the enterprise of the Pier 
pany the town will enjoy al! the advantages of the 
Orchestra without there being any charge on the rates. 
The Brighton School of Music continues to flourish. An 
tatellent programme was presented by the students of the 
Junior School on July 25. The orchestra played the Adagio 
of Beethoven's fourth Symphony, and the ‘Rienzi’ and 
‘Figaro’ Overtures, and accompanied Miss Dorothy Strirger 
® Handel's fourth Organ Concerto, and Master Ernest 
Kapinski in the first movement of Mendelssohn's Violin 
0. Dr. A. King, Mr. G. Van de Velde, and 

Mr. Percy Taylor, conducted. 











Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


The Civic Recreation League’s Concerts at Cannon Hill 
Park were formally opened at the beginning of August, 
running every evening fora month. Orchestral music rested 
with a small rank and file of about a dozen instrumentalists, 
vocal interludes were supplied by various small choral societies 
under their respective conductors, and songs were contributed 
by a number of vocalists, including members of the Beecham 
Opera Company. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in opening the 
new Pavilion in the park, remarked that it should be the 
duty of the community to do all it can to make these concerts 
a success. Birmingham, he said, was on the eve of important 
developments in music, and for many reasons, economic, 
educational and artistic, it was desirable that the town’s music 
for each year should include not only a winter but a summer 
season. 

A very serious obstacle menaces our customary Autumn 
concert season, inasmuch as our Town Hall has been 
requisitioned by the Government for the months of 
September and October, and probably longer. This is a blow 
to the Beecham Orchestral Concerts, which will probably be 
abandoned for the present unless they are held at the Central 
Hall, in Corporation Street, which is not likely. 

Mr. Max Mossel, in conjunction with Messrs. Stockley, 
will give a series of four Subscription Concerts at the Central 
I{all on October 22 and December 3, 1918, and January 28 
and March 4, 1919. Eminent artists will appear, and at the 
last concert Mr. Landon Ronald will conduct an orchestral 
programme. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s first concert 
of the season was fixed for October 16, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham was to conduct Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ and in case the 
Town I fall is not available an effort will be made to secure 
another hall; but with the exception of the Central Hall 
(where there is an organ) there is at present no suitable 
concert room. At the annual meeting of the Festival Choral 
Society, Mr. Neville Chamberlain was elected president, in 
succession to Sir John Holder, Bart., who resigned the 
position—which he had held for many years —owing to 
advancing years. Sir Thomas Beecham was re-elected 
honorary conductor of the Society, and Lieut. A. K. Blackall 
was appointed assistant-conductor. 

[Mr. Oscar Pollack, the doyen of musical critics in the 
Midlands, celebrated on July 27 the eightieth anniversary 
of his birth, having been born in 1838. He has been the 
musical critic of the Birmingham Mazi for the last twenty- 
six years, and still retains that position, and he has also 
represented the Musical Times for many years. We offer 
Mr. Pollack our congratulations and best wishes—Eb., JZ. 7°] 





DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 


At the annual meeting of Torquay Municipal Pavilion 
early in August, it was reported that the annual deficit of 
£3,000 that had obtained till recent years had been turned 
into a profit of £2,000. Judged from one point of view, 
this is a circumstance for congratulation. But the change 
has been made by getting rid of the fine orchestra which 
made Torquay the leading musical centre in the West, 
thus relegating the high artistic aim of the original enterprise. 
The management is now catering for an entirely different 
class of patrons, and is having its reward. Commercially- 
minded people will rejoice, but others will grieve over the 
artistic decadence which is the price paid for financial 
success. The manager, Mr. Francis Burton, gave /15 


benefit concerts on August 8, when pupils of Miss Hickey 
presented costume dances of high artistic standard, the 
Cleghorn Trio (violin, flute, and piccolo) evidenced the 
pleasure to be afforded by this combination, songs were 
sung by Miss Florence Harding, Miss Eileen Buck, and 
Miss Eva Cavell, and the Pavilion Orchestra played under 
Mr. Burton. 
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On August 9 M. Zacharewitsch, Mlle. Luia Juta, and 
Miss Mabel Rutland (pianoforte) gave a chamber concert in 
the Pavilion. Mlle. Juta sang operatic pieces with a powerful 
and mellow voice, and with much declamation. On August 
15 the Pavilion Orchestra gave a concert, with violin solos by 
Mr. Bennett and ’cello solos by Miss Forbes, Miss Adelaide 
Hartland being the vocalist. 

A concert was given at Combe Martin on July 17 for a 
War fund, at which a special feature was the pianoforte 
playing of Miss Tappenden. On July 31 Mrs. McBain 
played some interesting violin music, and songs were sung by 
Miss Oliver, Miss F. Vyner, and Miss P. Thorne, with Miss 
Daniels at the pianoforte. 

France’s Day was celebrated at Seaton by a number of 
musical visitors and residents, including several vocalists, 
Miss K. Martin (violin) and Mesdames Ilott and Robb 
(pianoforte). A pupil of Leschitizky, Miss Margaret Lane, 
gave a pianoforte recital at Chudleigh on July 25, and Miss 
Margaret Upward sing songs composed by the pianist. 

Dr. H. J. Edwards, at an organ recital at Barnstaple on 
July 26, played some of Parry’s Chorale Preludes and music 
by French and Russian composers. Setior Edgardo Guerra, 
who is at present residing at Ilfracombe, p!ayed movements 
from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with Dr. Edwards at 
the organ. At Budleigh Salterton, on August 8, Mr. 
Greville Cooke, late organist of Christ Church, Cambridge, 
gave a recital. 

A party of blind musicians from St. Dunstan’s Hoste 
toured Devon in the early part of August, giving concerts at 
Barnstaple, Lynton, Saunton, Dawlish, Bideford, Ilfracombe, 
Paignton, and Torquay, on behalf of the funds of the Hostel. 

After the usual summer closing, Exeter Theatre Royal 
was re-opened on August 3 by a concert arranged by 
Mr. James Glover. Mr. Frank Tapp played mnsic by 
Chopin, Liszt, Busoni, and Schumann ; Miss Phyllis Allan 
played violin pieces by Wieniawski and Dvordk, and 
vocalists also contributed to the programme. 

Mr. Ben Davies, with Miss Margaret Balfour and the 
Manora Trio, visited Barnstaple and Bideford on August 13 
and 14. In addition to oratorio and operatic pieces, 
Mr. Davies sang a charming song, ‘ Star of my life’ (Silesu). 
The instrumentalists introduced an unfinished trio (two 
movements) by the late W. B. Manson, and some dainty 
pieces by Rameau (‘Tambourin,’ ‘La Pantomime,’ and 
* L’Indiscréte’), and two dances by Dvorak. 

A party consisting of Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Lena 
Kontorovitch, and M. Shapiro, with Madame Delvaux as 
accompanist, sang and played to a crowded audience at 
Ilfracombe on August 13, and to a small but appreciative 
audience at Exeter, directed by Mr. Bramley, on August 14. 
Miss Forrest was in good form, and made an artistic success 
with songs by Purcell and Arne. Miss Kontorovitch’s violin 
playing was sensitive, and always alive with feeling ; her 
interpretation of the first movement of the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 2 was memorable for these qualities, and with 
M. Shapiro a particularly fine reading of the Grieg C minor 
Sonata was given. M. Shapiro revealed fine technical 


resources, and his programme was of unusual interest, 
comprising music by Liszt, Scriabin, Sgambati, and 
Chopin. 


The staff and members of Wandsworth and Tooting Naval 
Cadet Corps, who are camping in North Devon, gave a 
sacred concert in Newport Church (Barnstaple) on August 11, 
when Mr. d’Arcy de Ferrars, a tenor singer of wide 
experience, sang excerpts from Handel and Rossini; Master 
E. Holland, of the London School for Choristers, 
contributed pieces from ‘St. Paul,’ and songs by Sullivan ; 
Mr. G. H. Dear, organist of St. Paul’s, Wandsworth, sang 
bass songs ; and the staff and boys united in choruses from 
‘Messiah,’ Mr. H. W. Wheeler, organist of All Saints’, 
Tooting, being at the organ. 


CORNWALL, 


At Roche, on July 16, Miss Meta Hawke’s ‘ One and All’ 
choral class gave a concert for Red Cross funds ; and the 
Royal Defence Corps band and local artists at Gwinear 
performed in aid of the Nursing Association. 

A series of entertainments at Padstow on three days from 
August 5 were organized by Mr. Sargeant, and consisted of 
vocal and instrumental solos, ensemble and solo dances, and 
pieces by Mr. Pedlar’s string band. Madame Bertha Moore 








and Miss Marjorie Moore have given several song and x 
recitals at visitors’ resorts on the north coast of Cornwall 
aid of the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops. Ly 
audiences were attracted at Carbis Bay on August 3, and, 
Polzeath on August 9. 

East Pool Band gave an excellent concert of sacred my 
at Porthleven on August 10. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Committee of the Philharmonic Society and 
proprietors have amicably settled their domestic differeng 
over the liability of shareholders to continue payment ¢ 
their annual subscriptions even when they have relinquish 
their shares and seats. The Committee had been advig: 
that by the original deed this liability for subscriptions wy 
obligatory upon shareholders. It was one, however, whid 
made the shares not easy to dispose of, especially when he 
by trustees or executors, and the Committee, while bent a} 
safeguarding the interests of the Society, could not ty 
recognise the weight of opinion which was in favour of som 
alteration of a rule made eighty years ago under total 
different circumstances from the present. In the end; 
compromise has been effected, by which propriety 
desirous of giving up their shares out-and-out, and disom| 
tinuing their subscriptions, may do so upon a payment of fi 
guineas per seat. 

Sir Henry Wood will conduct the first Philharmonic Coney 
on October 29, and also two of the remaining seven concert 
of which Mr. Eugene Goossens, jun., will conduct two a 
Mr. Landon Ronald one. Engagements with principj 
artists include Rachmaninov, Cortét, and Adela Vem 
(pianoforte), Suggia (’cello), Arthur Catterall (violin), Mi 
Mignon Nevada and M. Rosing. 

Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt has been appointed chorus-masel 
to the Philharmonic Society, and under the direction of thi 
accomplished musician the Philharmonic chorus will 
doubt maintain its best traditions. 













The large band of the French Zouaves, which rec 
paid a visit to Liverpool, will probably carry away with 
pleasant memories of their tour, for they were entertained 
the Town Hall, and with a river trip, and everywhere recei 
with the liveliest enthusiasm and a heartiness of appreci 
which would have turned the heads of less-seasoned warn 
It was an expression of the city’s homage to France w 
greatly impressed the picturesqne representatives of 
gallant Army. Deeply-bronzed men, mostly of fine st 
and wearing medals and decorations, these musicians, 
headquarters are in Algeria, are second to none in the d 
bugles, and cymbals departments. Less remarkable perhy 
for the richness and soncrity of tone of the full band, 
lilt and rhythm of their marching music was most inspiritiy 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The annual meeting of the Hallé Society brought togett# 
a very meagre attendance on July 31. A train breakdowg 













St. Alban’s delayed Sir Thomas Beecham’s appearance, i 
in his absence we learned some things which perhaps wo 
not have come to our knowledge otherwise: for exam 
not only does he decline any remuneration as conductor 
musical adviser, but personally defrays the fees of the 00 
conductors at the Hallé series. Yet, despite the removal 
this heavy first charge on the receipts of such a Society,® 
year’s working revealed a loss of about £500, and this? 
notwithstanding an average increase in receipts of £30 
concert (or 15 per cent. advance) as compared with 0 
previous twelve months. Clearly, then, success cané 
come through a greatly increa ej subscription. Whea 
Charles Hallé died a band of fifty guarantors ass 
liability, but later it was felt that the burden should 
more generally shared, and the guarantors rose in num 
185. Despite many deaths—there are not more 8 
twenty of the original body now alive—the number has 
fallen below 165, but (and here there was a lamenb 
revelation) of this number only 56 are subscribers. 
enrolment of the remaining guarantors as subscribers 
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e remove the loss, and Mr. Forsyth’s carefully elaborated | 
cogent of prices and seating accommodation should | Miscellaneous, 
ensure not only increased subscription from the general | 
pablic, but greater space and comfort for the ‘bob squash’ | 

ons, which alone, if fully utilised, will mean an increase 
sacred maf of, roughly, £20 per concert, but the attendance of non- 
subscribers is a very fluctuating quantity. The draft 
programmes (already issued three months before the first 
concert !) are uncommonly attractive. The conductors are 
Sir Thomas Beecham (six), Hamilton Harty (three), 
Eugene Goossens, jun. (three), and Landon Ronald (two). | 
The only full choral nights are December 9 (‘ Messiah’) and 
lety and th March 27 (Bach’s B minor Mass), both to be conducted by 
ic differen Sir Thomas Beecham with strong solo-singers. Other items 
/ payment d& of interest by this conductor will be Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
> relinquish ‘Antar’?’ Symphony (November 23), Lalo’s G minor 
been advii® Symphony, and Delius’s ‘Brigg Fair’ (February 22),| The 50'clock Saturday ‘Group’ concerts given at the Hall, 
criptions we Holbrooke’s ‘ Ululalume,’ Cherubini’s ‘ Water-Carriers,’| Charlton Road, Blackheath, continue to give excellent 
wever, whit and Schubert's long C major Symphony (March 22), and | unconventional programmes. Each ‘Group’ represents one 
7 a big Wagner programmes on October 31 and April 18 (Good modern British composer. At a concert ae in May, 
vhile bent al Friday). W. G. Whittaker, G. von Holst, and Balfour Gardiner, were 
nuld not i Mr. Goossens, jun., will include Ravel’s ‘ Valses nobles|the three ‘Groups.’ On October 12, the composers 
vour of sow ¢ sentimentales,” and Holbrooke’s ‘(Queen Mab’ (both represented will be Richard Walthew, Cecil Hazlehurst, and 
under tot November 28), as well as other better-known items. | Walford Davies; on December 7, Kennedy Scott, Vaughan 
1 the end My, Landon Ronald will play Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Williams, and Balfour Gardiner; and on January 4, 

proprietog Symphony, and repeat Rachmaninov’s Symphony No. 2, | Whittaker and von Holst. The organizer is Miss Ethel 
» and disew® sod an interesting revival will be Elgar's ‘In the South’ | Waddington, 42, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
yment of fx (February 27), and ‘ Cockaigne ’ (April 10). Theinstrumental There gre vacancies in the Oriana Madrigal Society 
. soloists will be Mr. Alfred Cortét (February 27), Mr.|for all voices. Practices are held at ighton House, 
nonic Cones Moiseivitsch (April 10), Miss Myra Hess (November 28), | 12, Holland Park Road, W. 14 on Mondays, at 5 15-7 o’clock 
‘ven conceit Miss Daisy Kennedy, Mr. Arthur Catterall, and Mr. Felix | (ladies), 5.45-7-15 (men), beginning the first Monday in 
duct two ay Salmond (his first appearance here) (March 8), and many | October. Apply Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, hon. conductor, 
ith Principe yocalists—usually two of them on Saturdays, and only one|57, Addison Road, W. 14. The usual concerts of 16th- 
Adela 7 on Thursdays (unless for ‘Messiah’ or Bach’s Mass), century and modern unaccompanied music will be given, and 
(violin), Me being rather an interesting commentary from the box-office | the production of a new music-drama is contemplated. 
point of view. ; oo mee x SEEN } 
sction of fi Broadly the Winter season will be a four weeks’ series of ag yy ee Praeneen 
os will nightiy " Proms,’ September , ales October 26, and then | on June 8. The programme included ‘For the Fallen,’ 

Brand Lane (syllabus not yet ready), and Hallé’s from|«7i%. Banner of St. George,’ ‘Hervé Riel’ (Walford 

; October 31 to Christmas. Following this comes an eight Davies) ool ‘The Death of Minnehaha.’ An orchestra 
hich recetlil weeks’ season of Opera, concerts being resumed about the | cited, : -~< 
jay with the third week in February, and running until Good Friday, and |° — a : . . 
entertained sher this a Spring season of opera. Mr. E. Macmillan has passed the examination for Oxford 
pee tec" Sis Henry Wood will conduct the Brand-Lane series, | Mus. Doc. whilst he is a prisoner of war at Rubleben. The 
apprecialiy including Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ and (for the first time in usual regulation that the degree exercise must be performed 
<a Manchester) ‘ Messiah’ with additional orchestral parts and | W4S very oe oo age — Ww os a - 
umn a elects as arranged by him. hear more of De. } facmi maw hen he returns to Eng _ » 
f fine statu . The Gentlemen’s Concerts Society announces the temporary} Mr. R. J. Pitcher will give a lecture-demonstration on 
cians, wha abandonment of the orchestral concerts, effecting a saving ‘The Techniquer,’ at the London Academy of Music, on 
in the dranj equal to last season's debit balance. This means that the | Monday, September 30, at 8.0. Mr. Victor Benham will 
cable perhagye ties will be virtually on a chamber-music scale, six in the | take the chair. The lecturer will play a new Sonata by Miss 
ll band, ty *"*2ing and two in the afternoon. Hitherto this Society has Florence Fitch. 
been exclusively a subscription one, but now single tickets} p, Rootham’s choral setting of Binyon’s poem ‘ For the 












































































Dr. Cyril B. Rootham has composed an opera entitled 
|‘ The Two Sisters,’ the libretto of which is based on the 
/old British folk-ballad, ‘The Twa Sisters o’ Binorie’ and 
| ‘ The Berkshire Tragedy,’ both variants of the same story. 
He has written a concert-overture on the main material, 
which is intended for performance apart from the opera, and 
has scored the dance-music with a view to its performance 
at the Promenade Concerts this season. Mr. Dan Godfrey 
| will give the overture and dance-music at Bournemouth 
during the Autumn season. The libretto of the new opera 
|has been written by Mrs. Mines (formerly of Newnham), 
| née Miss Marjory Rolfe. 


chorus-masty 


st inspiritiggy ~~ 

. wil be purchasable. It would appear that Manchester | rajjen’ (which was published before that of Sir Edward 
during the coming Winter will be more searchingly tested Elgar) will be performed at a memorial concert to be given 
than ever before as to its much-vaunted ‘ musical taste,’ | 1. the Cambridge University Musical Society next year. 

T for no severer test of this claim can be found than its} ~ jt = 


practical interest in such chamber-music as will be provided 
ught togethd by this Society and the Brodsky and Catterall (Juartets, Mr. Martin Shaw, in the August number of To-Day, 
breakdowdp “ong with other bodies of trio and quartet players. voices his bitter dissatisfaction with the condition of music 
pearance, i The question of holding Sunday concerts seems no nearer |in this country. It is all wrong, and we need to make a 
erhaps wolf Sitlement. Application has been made to the City Council’s fresh start by way of folk-song and music that expresses 
for exampy Watch Committee. which has passed a resolution that | the soil and soul of England. His remedies are drastic. 
onductor#™ t bas no jurisdiction to authorise or prohibit such | They are stated as follows : 
of the oti Soncerts—it cannot grant music licenses apart from DESTRUCTIVE. 
ie _remonlg teatrical ones. Fourteen years ago eminent legal opinion; 1 The abolition ot all schools, colleges, and academies 
. Society, Hf 88 taken on the subject, which was opposed to the legality | of ensin. 
and this # # such action, based on the provisions of the Statute 21, 2. The giving up of the concert habit. 
's of £397 George Ill., cap. 49. There would appear to be a slight | 3. A bonfire of pianofortes, classical music, and drawing- 
red with & leophole in the proviso ‘in the application thereof to the | 3), songs. [Nothing is said about plain-song.—Eb., Af. 7-] 
ess can Wm Patticular circumstances of the case. Anyhow, it seems | 4. The painless extinction of all concert * entice” 
. When S& quite clear now that the proper authority to say Yea or Nay is 
tors assusm Mt the Watch Committee, but the city Justices of the Peace. CONSTRUCTIVE. 
en shoul Probably before long the legality or validity of the whole| 1, The singing of English Nursery Rhymes to all children 
in nombei§ Psion may be tested—perhaps contested ! |in the nursery, as part of their upbringing. _ ; 

more 4 AsI write, Blackpool is in the middle of its firstexperience | _2. The teaching of folk-song and new music written in the 
nber has Of grand opera @ /a Beecham. This is an experiment for the | English manner or idiom in universities and schools, public, 

















a lament Management as much as for the class of patron attending | private, and elementary. a. 5 rae 
sribers. bightly in large numbers. Next month I hope to write on 3. The establishment of civic music guilds in every town 
oribers "aious aspects of this matter in the light of actual realisation. | and village. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Music of the Czecho-Slovak Races. By Rosa 
Newmarch 

Concerning a ‘ Shropshire Lad’ 
By Ernest Newman 

The Principles of Modern Composition (continued). 
By G. H. Clutsam ws . 

The Westminster Abbey Organistship _ 

Letters from Mr. Edgar Leslie Bainton 

Occasional Notes ... ‘ 

Church and Organ Music. oes 

The Archbishops’ Committee and Church Musi sic. By 
Harvey Grace ... ove oun ses 

Sir Hubert Parry on E xaminations 

Cattistock Carillon 

The Liverpool —_" Organ : : 
Developments. By G. D. Harrison.. es 

A Disaster to the Liverpool Cathedral Organ. 

Faversham Church : its Organists and Musical Service: 3 

John Harvard (1612-38) and C a University 

‘Letters to the Editor 

Obituary 

Reviews... eee eos “ 

A Plea for the Small Orchestra. By G. Jean-Aubry 

A Violinist’s Adventures in Petrograd and a German 
Camp ove “xe ~ . 

Royal C ollege of Music 

Y.M.C.A. Appeal to Musicians... 

Trinity College of Music, London 

The Beecham Opera (in English) Season 

Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts ‘ 
‘“Manfred ’ (Byron and Schumann) at Drury 
Theatre . , me ove 

The Royal National Eisteddfod. 

London Concerts ... 

Musical Notes from Abroad 

Music in the Provinces 

Miscellaneous 


and other Matters. 


its Progress and New 


Lane 


Music: 
* Christ will gather in Hisown.’ Anthem for Memorial 
Services. By ALAN GRay 411 


TWO EXTRA SU?ITLEMENTS are given with this 
number : 


Portraits of Sir Frederick Bridge and Sydney Hugo Nicholson. 








DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 


ENNETT, GEORGE |.—Combined Counterpoint in 
Three Parts, and Florid and Imitational Counterpoint 
in Three and Four Parts. With Examples. (No. 90, Novello’s 
Music Primers). 3s. (4s.). 
OYCE, ETHEL.—‘‘ Here a solemn fast we keep.” 
Three-part Song for Female Voices. (No. 465, 
Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios, Kc.) 2d. (34.). 





—— ‘*Corinna.” Three-part Song for Female Voices. 
(No. 466, Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios, &c ) 3d. (4d.). 
fe DWARDS, R. CLARKE.—‘*’Twas on this last St. 
George’s Day.” A Naval Song. ts. 6d. 
; ETHERSTON, Rev. Sir G. R.—“*G 
Splendour.” Hymn. 2d. 
; LETCHER, PERCY E.—‘ Valse Arabesque.” 
Pianoforte Solo. 2s. (2s. 6d.). 
““OODHART, ARTHUR M. 
Lord.” Harvest Anthem. 
Octavo Anthems.) 3d. (4d.) 


RAY, ALAN.—‘ Christ will gather in His own.” 

Anthem for Memorial Service. (No. 907, Zhe 
Musical Times.) 14d. (2d.). 
(oss. HENKY.—** Christ 
Song. 2s. 


Glorious King, in 
For 


—‘* Let us now fear the 
(No. 1066, Novello’s 


in Flanders.” Soldier 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(Continwed). 


ITSON, C. H.—‘*Holy Father, cheer our way’ 
Anthem for Boys’ Vecices. (No. 62, Novelip; 
Chorister Series.) 2d. (3d.). 


A. M.—** Great God Supreme.” 
N° O R MAN, Rey. E. O.—Children’s War Ves, 
** Help, Lord Jesus.”) On Card. 1d. 

RE Hoe WALTER.—“ Everlasting arms of Lov’ 
Hymn. td. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 315), contains th 
following music in both Notations : ‘‘ The Troubadogy? 
Arranged for Unison or s.s.A. (accompanied). Composd 
by Henry Leslie. 14d. (2d.). 
ONIC SOL-FA PUBLICATIONS :— 
Naval and Military Union Song Book. 1 
\ ADDINGTON, S. P. — “Father of Mercies? 
Anthem for Quartet, Chorus, and Organ. (No. 1065 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems). 34d. (4d.). 
wa". F. W.—** Three in One, and One in Three’ 
Anthem for Treble Voices. (No. 61, Novello 


Hymn. 2d, 


5. 6d. 


Chorister Series.) 2d. (31.). 





PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
ANDLYN, T. F. H.—‘‘ Bread of the world, in men 
broken.” Anthem. 12 cents (6d ). 


> ORSY TH, CECIL.—‘“ The Lord of Heaven.” Sacri 
Solo, with Violoncello obbligato. 60 cents (2s. 6d} 


pep recy FRANCES. — ‘“‘ The Lord is King 
Anthem for Four Voices. 20 cents. (9d.). 
ATTHEWS, H. A.—‘‘ The Lord of Glory.” 
15 cents (8d.). 


Anthem 





Just Pusiisnep. 


VALSE ARABESQUE 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Puice Two SHILLINGs. 


Limited. 


: Novetto AnD CoMPANY, 


ee 


THE CENTRE FOR MODERN MUSIC. 
Extensive Stock of English, ery Italian, Russian, and Spanit 
Modern Music. 
Publishers of Wassili Safonoff's New Formula for the Piano Teade 
and Piano Student. 


J. & W. CHESTER 


11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET LONDON, Wt 
(First Floor). 





HOIR TRAINER or ASSISTANT-ORGANISI 
REQUIRED.—Two practices for boys and one full choir. Na 
elaborate music. One able to play simple service preferred, or tuittt 
in organ-playing given. £25. Church near Sloane Square, $® 
Write A. H. B., 63, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W.-3. 





— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Zo ensure insertion in their proper positim 
Advertisements for the next tssue should 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W: 
not later than 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 (First Po 
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‘almighty and everlasting God .. 


‘Holy, holy, holy .. 

Holy, Lord God Almighty 
“How goodly are Thy tents 
“How lovely are Thy dwellings .. 


Hymn to the Trinity, No. 


lam Alpha and Omega . 
“lam Alpha and Omega .. 
Iam Alpha and Omega .. 
I beheld, and lo! ... 


I saw the Lord 

I saw the Lord 

I will magnify ee 
I will sing of Thy power 


“In bumble faith m 
"In Jewry is God known .. 
In sweet consent .. os 
In the fear of the Lord 


"Light of the world a 
‘Lord of all power and might 


Lord, we pray Thee 
‘lord, we pray Thee. 
0 Father blest 
Ojoyful Light .. 
"0 Lord, my trust .. 
“Otasteandsee .. a 
“Otsteandsee .. .. 
Otssteandsee .. 

Owhere shall wisdom be found ? 


“He in tears that soweth (s.s.a. i in _ of A flat 


*Hymn to the Trinity (Blessed angel spirits) .. 
3 (Angel spirits, ever blessed) 


Iknow hat the Lord is great =a 


‘I will sing of Thy power ss 
I will sing unto the Lord ee 


letthe peace of God .. va 


Lord of all power and might (Men s Voices). 


ANTHEMS 


TRINITYTIDE. 


COMPLETE LIST. 


Gibbons 


Angel spirits ever blessed (Hymn to the Trinity, No. 3) 


P. Tchaikovsky 


Ascribe unto the Lord .. oe S. S. Wesley 
Behold, God is great .. oe E. W. Naylor 
Beloved, if God so loved us . J. Barnby 
Beloved, let us love one another Gerard F. Cobb 
*Be ye all of one mind .. . Arthur E. Godfrey 
‘Blessed ange! spirits (Hymn to the Trinity). P. Tchaikovsky 
*Blessed is the man oe John Goss 
Blessing and glory Boyce 
‘Blessing, glory .. ee oe Bach 
Come, ye children. . a - Josiah Booth 
God came from Teman .. ee oe C. Steggall 
*God so loved the world .. ee |. Matthew Kingston 
Gant,O Lord .. s oe oe Mozart 
“Hail, gladdening Light .. o ee J. T. Field 
‘Hail, gladdening Light . e G. C. Martin 
He in tears that soweth G. Ss. a.) i in Key of A F. Hiller 


F. Hiller 
Crotch 

Thomas Bateson 
F. Ouseley 
Spohr 

P. Tchaikovsky 


P. Tchaikovsky 

ee Ch. Gounod 

oe J. Stainer 
ee ae Varley Roberts 
ee Blow 

F. Ouseley 

Cuthbert Harris 

ee J. Stainer 

J. Shaw 
Greene 

A. Sullivan 
oe H. Wareing 
G. Garrett 

wat Clarke-Whitfeld 
oe E. H. Thorne 
«. J. Varley Roberts 
° J. Stainer 
E. Elgar 

William Mason 

J. Barnby 

‘ -- H. A. Chambers 
-- J. Varley Roberts 

ee oe J. Barnby 
ee B. Tours 
° King Hall 

oe oe John Goss 
° A. Sullivan 

° A. H. Mann 


Boyce 

Ponder my words, O Lord Arnold D. Culley 
"Prise His awful Name .. ‘ ~ Spohr 
Rejoice in the Lord > i _ G. C. Martin 
"See what love hath the Father .. wn Mendelssohn 
Sing to the Lord . - Mendelssohn 
“Sund up and bless os John Goss 
Teach me Thy way a -. W. H. Gladstone 
‘The Lord hath been mindful . «8 S. S. Wesley 
“The Lord is my Shepherd -» «« G, A. Macfarren 
Lord is my Shepherd ° es J. Shaw 
The Lord will comfort Zion... oo H. Hiles 
shalt shew me the path of life ee Alan Gray 
“WegiveTheethanks .. .. ..  .. G. A. Macfarren 
Wehaveheard with ourears .. .. H. Aldrich 
Whatsoever is born of God... H. Oakeley 
Who can comprehend Thee Mozart 








r positiom 


hould real 


don, Wa 


RST Pos 


4b Grant tous, Lord .. 
‘ “ng merciful ears 
" Who hast wal 
& Teach me Thy way. 
We humbly beseech Thee 


Anthems marked thus (*) may be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 2d. each. 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lire. 


Lonpon : 


THE “LUTE” SERIES 


Almighty God, Who hast oe 


H. Elliot Button 
a -- H. Elliot Button 
° A. R. Gaul 
A. R. Gaul 
Frank L. Moir 
H. Elliot Button 


1d, 





“Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularise 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

“* Good, effective, easy, and dignified. ""—Musical Times, April 1, 1891 

“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority of 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use." — 
Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 

Also recommended by the Guardian, C v2 hurch Times, &c., &c. 


POPULAR CHURCH MUS 


5. ei MAUNDER- 


HARVEST ANTHEMS. i ro 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest... oe “a - 3d. od. 








While the earth remaineth 3d. ad. 
lessed be the Name of the Lord 3d. ad. 
SERVICES. 
Service in G oe ee ee oe 1/6 1s. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. es oe oe ee 3d. ad. 
Benedicite, omnia Coun oo _ “ ad. od. 
Benedictus os ee oe oe 2d. ad. 
Jubilate 3d. ad. 
Office for the Holy Commmnien ee 8d. 6d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. ee ee ad. ad. 
Amen ditto es ee oo rd. rd. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ee 3d. ad. 
Service in Cuant Form (No.1) .. ee - 1s. 8d. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. ee ee 3d. 2d, 
Office for the Holy Communion on a 6d, 4d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe eo 3d. ad, 
Te Deum in B flat oe oe 3d. ad. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C C (partly Unison) os 3d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisinD .. ee oo 3d. ad. 
ORGAN. 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. oo oo ~o 2s. 
CHURCH CANTATA. 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 1/6 1s, 
London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. 





COMPOSITIONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canras. 


SERVICES. 
Venite Setting, in G. Chant form 2d. 
Te Deum, in F. Chant form ... - vad 3d. 
Benedicite, in F. Chant form... nee “is — & 
Benedictus and Jubilate, in F ... i ies ma: & 
Cantate and Deus, in F ... ee 3d. 
Communion Service, in E 6d. 
ANTHEMS. 
** Blessed be Thou,” Harvest ... —_ a wa 
™ in Tonic Sol-fa ... 14d. 
“Thine, O Lord” (Short) Harvest 2d 
‘**O clap your hands,” * 41. 
am Tonic Sol-fa : 2%. 
Harvest Hyena, ‘* Sing to the Lord” ... 1d. 


Amen. Card 


London: NoVELLO AND CoMPANY, Limited. 





Just PustisHep. 


UNDER THE FOLDS OF OLD GLORY 
A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
A Tribute to our American Allies. 
Tue Worps By Tue Music sy 


ROSE SHIPMAN. CLARKE EDWARDS. 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL M USIC. 


CANTATAS. 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING HARVEST CANTATA 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) SOLI FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
AND CHORUS BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 







































THE WORDS BY 


WITH US BO = avne wad THE ConcrEcarion | ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY THE MUSIC BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY JULIUS HARRISON 
THE MUSIC BY | —" ee : 
Price One Shilling. 
J. H. MAUNDER. Tonic Sol-fa, Sd. ; Wests onl 5S. per 100, —— 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Paper boards, Two Shillings and 


Sixpence. Tonic Sol-fa, gd. ; pea Law he String Parts, SEED-TIME AND HARVEST C] 


price gs. ; 
FOR SOPRANO AND — SOLI AND CHORUS 








A GOLDEN HARVEST 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS JOHN E. WEST. 
WitH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION deypetete 
Price Two Shillings. 
THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to the Hymns, 
HENRY KNIGHT ( Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Orchestral Parts can be hired. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
ae ‘A SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
Organist and Director of the Music at St. Alban’s, Holborn. oe as ee Ade 
Price One Shilling. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. ; Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. — 


TH E RAI N BOW OF P FACE | String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS, 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN THE GLEANE R’ S HARVEST 
THOMAS. ADAMS. FOR FEM: co E VOICES * 


Price One Shilling. C. H. LLOYD. 














Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 





son tent ek cae te ee een ce| THE JUBILEE CANTATA 


SMALL ORCHESTRA ' FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY } BY ¥ 
C. M. VON WEBER. 


HUGH BLAIR. 





; Price One Shilling. 








Price One Shilling. Ss , l 
Words only, 5s. per roo. Orchestral Parts can be hired. i santa Words 4 me ri a “means eas 
= “— ™ T } 
HARVEST CANTATA A HARVEST SONG — 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
BY } BY 
GEORGE GARRETT. C. LEE WILLIAMS. H i 
Price One Shilling. 4 Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. | Words only, 5s. per 100; or 2d. each with Music to | Words only, 5s. per 100. 


the Hymns. Orchestral Parts can be hired. String Parts, 4s. 6d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS. 


HYMNS, Etc. 











TWELVE HYMNS FOR HARVEST | THE SOWER WENT FORTH SOWING 
Selected from THz Hymwnary. H Hymn ror Harvest sy J. BARNBY. 
Price One Penny. Price Three-Halfpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. 
iT R BRETHREN JOI} 
LT en eect |) 0s MAKE MELODY WiTmN YOU 2. 
Price One Penny. HEARTS 








Words only, 2s. 6d. . : 
‘ be selena t Harvest Caror sy F. A. J. HERVEY. SOL 
SOWING AND REAPING | Price Three-Halfpence. 
Harvest Caro. sy J. MAUDE CRAMENT. } 
Price Three-Halfpence. Words only, 1s. per roo, ' O LORD OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, 
atone } Ud 9 
THE JOY OF HARVEST AND SEA 
Hymn ror Harvest sy J. H. MAUNDER. By J. BARNBY. 
Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. } On Card, Price One Penny. 


Words only, 2s. 6d. per 100, 


| 
A HARVEST HYMN OF PRAISE | COME, YE THANKFUL PEOPLE, COME 
By J. H. MAUNDER. | By WALTER B. GILBERT anv J. BARNBY. 

! 


Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Penny. Price One Penny each. 
Words only, 2s. 6d. per roo, 














LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep. 
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Just Pus.isnep. 


DEAR GOLDEN 
SONG 
THe Worps sy 
P. J. OREILLY 
Tue Music sy 


FRANK JEPHSON. 





DAYS 


Price Two Shillings. 


London: Nove_Lto anp Company, Limited. 


Just Puscisuep, 


REFLECTIONS 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 
BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER 
Price Two Shillings. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








Just Pus isHep. 


CHARMING CHLOE 


THE WORDS BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 
In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 
Price Two Shillings Each. 





Adelightful song . . . treated as only Mr. German knows how. 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





ALANNAH 


THE WORDS BY 
COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 


THE MUSIC BY 


EATON FANING. 


IN TWO KEYS. 
Price Two Shillings Each. 





Isone of the best love songs come across of late."—Quween. 


London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 


Just PustisHep, 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two Shillings. 





London: Novge.io anp Company, Limited. 








Just Pus.isHep. 


HEART’S BLOSSOM 


SONG 
Tue Worps By 
ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE 


Tue Music sy 


EATON FANING. 





Price Two Shillings. 





Nove.tito anp Company, Limited. 





TWO 


SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS 


1; SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE. 
2. THOUGHTS OF MINE. 
The Words and Melodies Collected by 
SRGJAN TUCIC. 


The Words translated from the Serbian by 


FANNY COPELAND. 





The Melodies arranged by 
PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


Price Two Shillings. 








London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited, 





Just Puswisuep. 


FOR BARITONE VOICE, 


ONAWAY, AWAKE. BELOVED 
SONG 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING 


THE VERSE WRITTEN BY 


LONGFELLOW 


- FEAST 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
(Op. 30). 


Price Two Shillings. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PusuisHep. 


= y ~ y ~~ 
ENGLISH LYRICS 
(TENTH SET). 
SET TO MUSIC BY 
Cc. BH. BH. PARRY. 
CONTENTS: 
1. My heart is like a singing bird. 
2. Gone were but the winter cold. 
A moment of farewell. 
The child and the twilight. 


From a city window. 


Ay Sy 


One silent night of late. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Loxpjox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 
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NAVAL AND 


MUSICAL UNION 


MILITARY 
SONG BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF PART-SONGS FOR MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.BL). 


(REVISED PRICES). 


STAFF NOTATION, 2s. ; 


TONIC 


SOL-FA, Is. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


. A VINTAGE SONG : Mendelssohn 
. DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES 
(Arr. by) H. Elliot Button 
3. FAR DOWN THE GREEN VALLEY C. H. Doring 
. Gipsy SONG ven Mendelssohn 
MAIDEN FAIR, O DEIGN TO TELL ... .- Haydn 
. MEN OF HARLECH (Arr. by) J. Tilleard 
. O WHO WILL O’ER THE DOWNS R. L. de Pearsall 
. ONCE MORE WITH Joy (Pilgrims’ Chorus, 
Tannhauser) wee aa oo 
. SERENADE ‘ ace 
. SOLDIERS’ Cuorus (Fas?) 


. Wagner 
Mendelssohn 
. Gounod 


No. 
II. doi 
. THE Comrapes’ Sonc oF Hore ... Adolphe 4 


SWEET AND LOW ose se J. B 


. THe Dear LitTLeE SHAMROCK 


(Arr. by) H. Elliot B 


. THE FROG (humorous)... 

. THe Lonc Day CLOsEs 

. THe THRee CHAFERS (humorous) 

. THE THREE HUNTSMEN (humorous) 


. THE WINTRY WINDS ARE BLOWING 
. THURINGIAN VOLKSLIED 


Frans 


. WHAT CARE I HOW FAIR SHE BE Jacques Blume 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimITep. 








A SELECTION 


COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), ts. 


CONTENTS. 


A Farmer’s Son so sweet. 

Admiral Benbow. 

As I walked through the meadows. 
Brennan on the Moor. 

Bingo. 

Come, all you worthy Christian men. 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. 
Down by the Riverside. 

Farmyard Song. 

Green Broom. 

Heave away, my Johnny. 

I will give my Love an Apple. 

I’m seventeen come Sunday. 

King Herod and the Cock. 

My Boy Billy. 

My Man John. 

O No, John. 

O Waly, Waly. 


One man shall mow my meadow. 
Spanish Ladies. 
e Briery Bush. 
The Carter. 
The Coasts of High Barbary. 
The Crystal Spring. 
The Female Highwayman. 
The Fox. 
The Holly and the Ivy. 
The Keeper. 
The Keys of Canterbury. 
The Lark in the Morn. 
The Painful Plough. 
The Red-Herring. 
The Sheep Shearing. 
The Tree in the Wood. 
Wassail Song. 
William Taylor. 


Each of the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had scharately, price hd. 
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| BELIEVE IN BRITISH WORKMANSHIP 


The Briton too easily takes foreign claims at their own valuation ; there are still a few people 
who think that a Continental piano has some mysterious superiority over a British instrument. 
This is not true ; there is no richer or more beautiful tone than that of the Weber Piano, which 
is made within a stones-throw of London. This is proved by the fact that the Weber Piano is 
successfully competing all over the world with the best-known foreign makes, and that for 
years past the most prominent pianists have chosen the Weber Piano for professional use. 


THE WEBER PIANO 


A triumph of British Workmanship 
There is no need for anyone to purchase the Weber Piano merely because it is British ; it is the 
best piano, foreign or English, that you can buy, and for that reason we think that you should 
test this instrument for yourself. This you are always welcome to do in our showrooms, 
whether you are a prospective buyer or not. 


The Aolian Company Ltd., 


(FORMERLY THE ORCHESTRELLE-CO ) 
somone, ROLIAN HALL, renter 
ASRS) 131-7,NEW BOND STREET, “28s; 


LONDON, 
W.-1. 
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A PERFECT DAY! O CANADA 


By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. | ARRANGED By EMERSON JAMES 


Now published in the following Arrangements. 


(Old Notation) 


TB 
B. (Old Notation) 


MIXED VOICES. s. d. DESL 
SA.T.B. (Old Notation) SA ; a ‘ oe ‘ 3 - . ~ — 
Mumm, (Sdi-fa)-| «. wt SE a JEAN SIBELIUS. 
MALE VOICES. Reminiscences of a Land of a Thousand Seas (Album for 
Piano) .. ; - a a ‘ ++ met 
T.T.B.B. (Old Notation) .. - ‘ : © 3)| Pan and Echo Dance, Intermezzo No. 3, Op. 53A .. ” 
T.T.B.B. (Sol-fa) ‘ * » 2] Pélleas and Mélisande, Book No. 1, Op. 4€ . b. - 
AT.T.B. (Old Notation) ; P 3 i - 
AT.T.B. (Sol-fa) és ‘ ha > 2} Belsazar (Suite), Op. 51 


FEMALE VOICES = 
BEA (OW Noon Oe a8 ALBERT MALLINSON. 


SSA. (Old Notation).. 


Book No. 2, Op. 46 


-——- Song Albums . -- each, net 


A PERFECT DAY (Organ Solo) ... oe Os. 6 No, 1. For High Voice. 
” 2. ” ” ” 
Low 


POPULAR WORKS for ORGAN | "© Chatacdte Refeattl’s Seay. 
ARRANGED By W. J. WESTBROOK. ® the Reape of egakee 
Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto (Handel) . . net 20 8. My Garden (Song-Cycle). 
ia in Excelsis (A essin?) oe ae es al 20 —_ 


Wedding March (Mendelssohn) r ‘ . oy ae " ‘ 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND. 


in Egypt (Rossini) 


RECENT ORGAN WORKS keen sux 


Processional Entry for Festival Occasions (Richard Strauss). & Comens rY 0d's Garden 
Arranged by Max Reger ; * \. .. net 20 R big =< ou. 
Toccata. Arranged by H. Reimann <a : we 1 6 COM Gas. 


each, net 


40, BERNERS STREET, W.-1, LONDON. 
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OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC tae ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
AssociaTeo Boarp: 
ERNEST MATHEWS, Eso., Chairman. 


SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. ANp., Canras., ET Epin., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal of R.A. 
STIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Barrt., C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc., Canras., Oxon., ET DuBL., D.C.L., Director of R:C.M. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Eso. H. W. RICHARDS, Esg., Mus. Doc., Dunetm. 
EATON FANING, Esg., Mus. Doc., Canras. PROFESSOR SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, ~ 
FREDERIC KING, Esq. D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantas. et Oxon, 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, Esg., M.A., Mus. Doc., Oxon. S. P. WADDINGTON, Eso. 
SAXTON W. A. NOBLE, Esg. H. WESSELY, Esq. 
SiR WALTER PARRATT, C.V.O., M.A., Mus Doc., 

Oxon., CANTAB, ET DUNELM. 


4 


Secretary: JAMES MUIR, Esa. 
Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Brancnu, Burtincron Garpens, Lonpon, W.-1 

thes Board holds Examinations throughout the United Kingdom and in the Colonies) 

in both Theoretical and Practical Music. The Examinations are of, two kinds) 
** Local Centre” and “School.”” The Local Centre: Examinations are carried out by two 
Examiners chosen almost exclusively from the Staffs of the Royal Academy of Musé 
and of the Royal College of Music. The School Examinations are conducted by of 
Examiner. 

The Subjects for Exanjination are comprised in the following list :— 

GRAMMAR OF MUSIC: ORGAN. HARP. 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, VIOLIN. WIND INSTRUMENTS. ‘ 
HARMONY. VIOLA. SINGING, 
COUNTERPOINT. VIOLONCELLO. EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT 
PIANOFORTE. DOUBLE BASS, SINGING. 

Local Centre Examinations (Syllabus A). Examinations in Theory held in March ami 
November at all Centres. In Practical Subjects in March—April at all Centres; and in ¢ 
London district and certain Provincial Centres in November—December also. Entries for the 
November—December Examinations elose Wednesday, October 16th, 1918. 

School Examinations (Syllabus B) held three times a year: viz., October—Novembey 
March—April,- and June—July. Entries for the October—November Examinations eq 
Wednesday, October oth, 1918. 

Theory Papers set in past years (Local Centre or School) may be obtained from th 
Central Office, price 4d. per set, per year, Post-free. ; 

The Board offers annually Six Exhibitions tenable at the Royal Academy of Musi 
or the Royal College of Music for two or three years. These Exhibitions are limited 
Candidates under twenty years of age who fulfil certain conditions set forth in each Syllabui 

Syllabuses A and B, for tgi8 or 1919, the Syllabus in Ear Training and Sight-Singit 
Forms of Entry, and any further information, may be obtained, post-free, from the Secretary—= 


JAMES MUIR, 


Vr tptemipuss daemon vie, CenTRat Orrice: 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.O.t) 
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